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OUR LOST CHILDREN SAVED. 


S a State, Pennsylania has nothing of 
which to boast, in the care she has ta- 
ken of her friendless children. For her 
destitute soldiers’ orphans, she has made 
magnificent provision ; but for the thousands 
of poor, neglected little ones in general, 
who, born in a cellar or garret, are growing 
up in ignorance and vice, she has nothing 
better than the county alms-house, whose 
surroundings are many times moral death 
to the young life. Nor does she always in 
any, much less in a systematic, way, give 
them a chance for obtaining such food 
and such clothing and such looking-after as 
even the average alms-house furnishes; but 
in the hurry and bustle of business, she to- 
tally neglects them, and allows multitudes 
tosgrow up to manhood homeless and friend- 
less, in highway and by-way, in street and 
alley, to become a plague to themselves and 
a nuisance to society. 

But while the State does little for this 
class of children, private benevolence has 
done much—how much we propose to show 
by what follows, respecting the institutions 
devoted to this good work. We are chiefly 
indebted for our information to the recent 
reports of Dr. Wilmer Worthington, late 
Secretary of the Board of State Charities. 

St, Foseph’s Female Orphan Asylum.—This insti- 
tution, located in the city of Philadelphia, was 
founded in 1807, The building at present occupied 
Cost $30,000, and is well adapted to the purpose. 
Children of Catholic parents only are received, and 
the number in the house is usually about 125. 
Homes in Catholic families are found for them when 
they arrive at the age of twelve or fourteen. 





Philadelphia Orphan Society.—This society was 
established in 1814. The building is beautifully sit- 
uated, and cost $76,637. It has accommodations for 
120 children, and on May 20, 1872, had the charge 
of 87—45 boys and 42 girls. They are received 
from two to seven years of age, and are placed in 
families whenever suitable places can be found for 
them. 

Association for the Care of Colored Orphans.—From 
the day of its organization in 1822, this institution 
has continued to furnish a home for hundreds of 
destitute colored orphans. It has accommodations. 
for about 80 children, and receives them from eigh- 
teen months to eight years of age. 

St. Fohn’s Male Orphan Asvlum.—This is a Cath- 
olic institution, and under the Bishop, is managed 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph. It was incorporated 
some forty years ago, and furnishes a home for from 
three to four hundred friendless orphan boys. 

Protestant Orphan Asylum of Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny.—This institution is located in the city of Alle- 
gheny, and wasincorporated in 1834. The building 
is large and well adapted to its purpose. It will ac- 
commodate three hundred children, and usually has 
in care about 150. 

St. Fames Orphan Asylum.—This is an old and 
well managed institution, located in the city of Lan- 
caster. Its object is to care for orphans of the 
Episcopal Church, but none are excluded. The 
number that can be accommodated is not over fifteen 
or twenty; but those admitted are cared for in the 
best manner, 

Foster Home Association.—This is another Phila- 
delphia institution, having for its distinctive object 
the care of children of * widowed parents, who, 
from adversity, are obliged to part with their chil- 
dren for a time, but desire to have them finally re- 
stored.” There are under care, on an average, about 
100 children. 

Union School and Children’s Home—This Home 
is in the Moyamenszing district, Philadelphia, and is 
designed for neglected and destitute children. Since 
the date of its organization in 1849, it has received 
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1,636 children, 965 of whom have been placed in 
families. The number in attendance is usually 
about 150. 

The Orphans Farm School.—This institution is 
located at Zelienople, Butler county, and was 
founded by Rev. Dr. Passavant in 1852. The farm 
consists of 400 acres, and there are usually some 
40 or 50 boys at the school. They are trained until 
old enough to learn a trade. 

The Richester Orphans’ Home.—This is the girls’ 
branch of the charity founded by Dr. Passavant. 
The situation is beautiful and the institution well man- 
aged. The farm consists of forty-eightacres. There 
are in the institution usually about forty girls, dis- 
tributed into four or five families, 

Western Provident Society and Children’s Home of 
Philadelphia.—This is a home for destitute children. 
If the children have friends or relatives able and 
willing to pay part of the expense, they are per- 
mitted to do so. The house has from sixty to 
seventy-five inmates. 

German Catholic Orphans’ Asylum,—This institu- 
tion is situated on “Troy Hill,” Allegheny, and is 
what its name imports. Seventy-eight children were 
under care on the 19th of June last, 

Northern Home for Friendless Children.—This in- 
stitution, located in Philadelphia, is probably the best 
known charity of the kind in the State. In build- 
ings, equipments and management, it may be con- 
sidered a model, The State has appropriated for its 
support $75,000, and many of the little ones who 
find it a home, come from outside of the city. In- 
cluding soldiers’ orphans, the number of children 
constantly cared for at the Northern Home must 
reach five or six hundred. 

Fewish Foster Home.—Several Jewish congrega- 
tions of Philadelphia established this Home for des- 
titute children of Jewish parentage. It has under 
care usually about thirty children. 

St. Vincent’s Home.—A Catholic institution in 
Philadelphia, founded in 1855. It cares for about 
100 children. 

Union Temporary Home for Children.—This in- 
stitution, located at Sixteenth and Poplar streets, 
Philadelphia, was established in 1856, with a view to 
assist poor parents in taking care of their children. 
The parent who places a child in the Home is re- 
quired to pay towards its expenses one dollar per 
week. The usual number of children in attendance 
is sixty. 

Home for Destitute Colored Children,—This insti- 
tution is located on the Darby road, near Forty- 
sixth street, Philadelphia. Since it was founded in 
1856, it has received and cared for 256 children. 
The average number is about 45. 

Industrial Home for Girls —This home is located 
at Fourth and Catharine streets, Philadelphia, It 
receives girls in destitute circumstances from eight 
to eighteen years of age, During the fourteen years 
of its existence, it has cared for 334 girls, The num- 
ber usually in the house is 30, 

St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum.—This is a German 
Catholic institution and is located at Tacony, The 
buildings wlll accommodate 250 children. The 
number in the house on the 23d of May last was 115. 

Home for the Friendless Children of the City and 
County of Lancaster.—The Lancaster Home was or- 
ganized in 1860. It possesses fifteen acres of land, 
and buildings which cost $33,742. It has cared for 
some 500 children, and the usual number in charge 
is about 120. The county pays $5,000 per annum 
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towards its support, on condition that it will receive 
and maintain all the destitute children of the county, 
We should remove our children from alms-houses all 
over the State and place them in Homes of this char. 
acter. 

Church Home Association, Pittsburgh.—This in- 
stitution has been fourteen years in operation, and 
usually has in charge about 60 children. 

The Orphans’ Home at Germantown.—This insti- 
tution has been operating since 1859, It usually 
has in charge about 60 or 70 children, 

The Burd Orphan Asylam.—This asylum was es- 
tablished by means of a fund of $400,000 bequeathed 
for the purpose by Mrs. Eliza H. Burd, of Philadel- 
phia. It is situated in Delaware county, just outside 
of the city limits. The cost of ground and buildings 
was $200,000. Ii is intended for orphan girls only. 
The buildings when finished will accommodate 100 
children. The number now in charge is about 40. 

Pittsburgh and Allegheny Home of the Friendless.— 
This institution is located in Allegheny City, and is 
eleven years old. The average number of children 
in charge is about 90. One hundred and fifty could 
be accommodated. 

Home for Friendless Children for the Borough of 
Wilkes-Barre and County of Luzerne.—This institu. 
tion was organized in 1862. It has cared for 276 
destitute children; the average number in the house 
is about 60. 

St, Paul’s Orphan Home.—This home is located 
about half a mile from the town of Butler. It has in 
charge at present about 50 orphans. 

Orphans’ Home at Womelsdorf.—This institution 
occupies a very beautiful site overlooking the Leba- 
non Valley. The farm belonging to it contains 
twenty acres. It has had in charge 300 orphans, of 
whom about 100 still remain at the Home. 

Home for Little Wanderers—This home is lo- 
cated in the Fourth Ward, Philadelphia, Says Dr. 
Worthington of this institution, “vagrant and desti- 
tute children are gathered into this Home, where 
they are cleansed, clothed, fed and instructed, until 
suitable homes can be provided for them, when they 
are placed in them and brought up to some useful 
occupation, instead of being left a prey to vice, and 
to become the inmates of a prison or an almshouse. 
Over 500 of these children were received during the 
last year.” 

Catholic Home for Destitute Orphan Girls.—This 
Home is situated at 1720 Race street. The number 
of children usually in charge is about 50. 

Loysville Orphan Home.—This institution, estab- 
lished by the Lutheran Church, is located at Loys- 
ville, Perry county. It has 33 acres, and including 
soldiers’ orphans, cares for about 100 children. 

Children’s Home for the Borough and County of 
York.—This Home was incorporated in 1865. Its 
design, like that of others spoken of, is to afford a 
home, food, clothing and schooling for destitute and 
friendless children. It accommodates usually from 
60 to 75 children, 

St. Paul’s Roman Catholic Asylum.—This Asy- 
lum located at Pittsburgh was incorporated in 1840, 
The fine building now in use was erected in 1866. 
The ground and building cost $160,000, 500 children 
can be accommodated, but the usual number in the 
house does not exceed 300. 

Lincoln Institution,—The Lincoln Institution is lo- 
cated at 308 South Eleventh street, Philadelphia. 
Its aim is to train and instruct boys up to a certain 
age, and then furnish them a home while they learn 
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atrade. The usual number of boys in the house is 
about 120 or 130. A new building is about being 
erected for an “ Educational Home,” 

Orphan Asylum at Erie.—The Sisters of Charity 
take care of a small number of destitute children in 
an Asylum at Erie. 

Home for the Friendless for Harrisburg and 
County of Dauphin.—Established in 1867. This 
institution can scarcely be considered in full opera- 
tion. A good building has been erected which will 
accommodate fifty children, 

Each one of the institutions named above 
has an interesting story, but we have no 
room here to tell it. Our object is at pres- 
ent to do little more than to call public 
attention to the work being done by the be- 
nevolent to save our lost little ones. Some 
of these institutions have been founded and 
are supported by individuals, some by a par- 
ticular church, some by several churches 
combined ; and all of them aim to furnish 
homes, training and instruction to the neg- 
lected children who may be gathered into 
them. 

We have given the names of thirty-five 
institutions. There are at this time, inclu- 
ding those at Girard College of which we 
have not spoken, 4,o00 children cared for 
in them, and they have accommodations 
probably for 1,500 more. Their annual ex- 
penditures amount to $500,000 per annum. 
The State has now and then made small 
appropriations to some of these institutions ; 
but it has been done without system and 
without the guidance of any fundamental 
principle of sound statesmanship. A near 
future will demand a different policy. The 
strong arm of the State must be used tosave 
our lost children—save the thousands now 
out of the reach of the efforts of the benevo- 
lent. What has been done so well for the 
soldiers’ orphans, must be done for all who 
need such help. Meantime, may God bless 
all the good men and women who are pro- 
viding homes for the homeless, and food, 
raiment and knowledge for those who have 
them not. : 


in 
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SCIENCE OF TEACHING. 





[ We find the following article in one of our newspaper ex- 
changes. The name of the author is not given. We regret 
this, as all our readers will when they come to read it, as all 
should. Nothing better, to our knowledge, has appeared on 
the subject treated of.— £d.] 


hen Democritus was asked what wit 

is, he replied, ‘‘’Tis that which we 
all see and know.’’ And, however unsatis- 
factory a definition this may seem to be, 
when we have pondered the subject, we 
shall arrive at precisely his conclusion— 
that one will apprehend the nature of wit 
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better by an acquaintance with it, than from 
any description possible. So were weto in- 
quire what is that which is the vital essence 
of successful teaching, we should finally be 
answered, that it can better be seen and 
known than be told. Youcan knowa good 
school, as you can good wit, without the aid 
of a showman ; it makes itself known. The 
successful teacher knows better than any one 
else when she truly succeeds, although she 
may be too modest to say so, and too aspiring 
to be satisfied ; and she knows it far better 
than she could explain whence her success 
originates. Let me state parenthetically 
that I here use a pronoun of the feminine 
gender because teaching seems to me a 
natural office of woman ; man seems to have 
been called to occupy that portion of her 
sphere, which she, lacking the endurance or 
the incentive, has failed to hold. 

But cannot success in teaching be partially, 
if not wholly, described by means of some 
distinctive marks? and cannot its origin be 
sufficiently well pointed out, for the help of 
those who would enter the profession? Is 
not school-teaching a science, as well as an 
art? I doubt if it has been regarded as 
largely a science by many outside of the 
circle of those who may be called profes- 
sionals, The great majority, both of teach- 
ers and of school officers—we might add citi- 
zens—think that one who is not a teacher 
born can acquire the faculty of teaching, 
only by its exercise, just as one learns to 
skate, to swim, or to dance. And, as 
instruction aids one in acquiring these 
accomplishments (and who would risk his 
reputation as a dancer before he had prac- 
ticed, under a master, the steps and grace- 
ful evolutions which he aspires to execute in 
the ball-room?), so is instruction in peda- 
gogy valuable, and, I believe, generally 
essential, to the highest success in teaching. 
Why is it that any are so presumptuous as 
to attempt the practice of the art before 
they have studied the science?: It is not 
difficult, I think, to find the reason. 
The applicant for the teacher’s place has 
attended school, and this affords occasion, 
though not the reason, for her over-confi- 
dence. For, having seen her teacher go 
through the duties of the school-room day | 
after day, with that grace and naturalness 
which practice gives, it seems to her an 
easy matter to teach. The same person, 
looking upon a company of dancers whirl- 
ing through the elegant mazes of the ball- 
room, might think dancing very easy; but 
she would hardly venture, unpracticed, 
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upon the floor—for, she says, there are so 
many looking on, and one might fail. It 
were, indeed, fortunate, if this self-distrust, 
which is manifested with regard to an 
accomplishment that is not over-difficult of 
acquisition, were felt in presence of an 
undertaking so infinite in its demands as: is 
school-teaching. Moreover, if one had to 
enter upon teaching under the eyes of many 
beholders—critics and judges, as well as 
spectators—who had come to know the 
difference between grace and awkwardness, 
between ability and incompetency, she 
would go to her work very modestly, or, 
most likely, go prepared. But even ‘‘recog- 
nition,’’ as Ruskin remarks, ‘‘is no proof 
of real and intrinsic resemblance. We re- 
cognize our books by their bindings, though 
the true and essential characteristics - lie 
inside.’’ ‘Teachers are too often judged by 
unimportant characteristics. This one is 
approved, ‘‘ because she keeps her hours,”’ 
or ‘*‘ because the scholars don’t laugh and 
shout at recess time.’’ If, then, teachers 
enter upon their work without due qualifi- 
cation, the fault is as much the public’s, 
who would laugh at an awkward dancer, 
and who cannot judge whether a school- 
teacher is really well-fitted for her duties 
or not. 

A knowledge of the branches taught at 
school is not a mastery of the science of 
teaching. If it were so, then every one 
who knows how to read, write, or cipher, 
is competent to instruct others in those 
branches. People will generally admit that 
there is a vast difference between knowing 
and telling; but they are not fully impressed 
with the fact that the faculty of telling may 
be acquired. If it does not come naturally 
to one, they say: ‘‘It is of no use. She 
never will be a teacher.’’ Nevertheless, as 
the’ district has hired her, and she has 
passed the requisite examination, let her go 
on. No glaring fault appears. The order 
is good—in fact, the school-room is as still 
as the grave, and as lifeless. The scholars 
do not learn much. They are indifferent 
and slow—that is, of course, they are dull. 
The teacher knows enough. Such is the 
popular verdict. Alas! as a teacher, she is 
ignorant. One might know colors well, 
and yet not be able to paint a fine land- 
scape. There is all this difference between 


knowing and teaching; and, until ‘nor- 
mal’’ methods of recitation are adopted in 
all our schools, one should not pass imme- 
diately from the pupil’s place to the teach- 
To justly appreciate this last 


er’s station. 
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statement, let any teacher take the bright- 
est member of her class in arithmetic, one 
who could readily perform any problem in 
the book, and ask her to teach the reduction 
of a fraction to lower terms. 

This is instruction. Some dislike the 
name; I donot. Some prefer education, a 
drawing out; as if there were some well- 
stocked spinneret in each mind, out of which, 
by nice skill, could be spun the warp and 
woof of all possible intellectual fabrics. In- 
struction is a building upon, and it suggests 
the foundation ; and, with that, comes the 
illustration of our Saviour, in the parable of 
the two men that built—the one, upon sand ; 
the other, upon arock. What a noble ar- 
chitect the true teacher is! And lo, his 
building! what a glorious edifice of man- 
hood and womanhood, with lofty purpose 
and Christian steadfastness, unhedged about 
by deceit, ill uminated with the light of clear, 
penetrating thought, and warmed with a 
generous philanthropy and love. 

In the elder days of Art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 
For the gods see everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire and clean. 

The chief object of the teacher, then, is 
to prepare the mind; to discipline. Ob- 
serve the appropriateness of the word Dései- 
pline, to make disciple-like ; and disciple is 
simply learner. When the mind is dsczpled, 
when it is ready to learn, the work goes 
happily on. This is that receptivity of 
which I have spoken. But there are two 
kinds of receptivity. A sponge is receptive, 
and so is a bucket; but you have only to 
place the sponge in contact with the water, 
and it will fill itself. This is active recep- 
tivity, and this is what we want. A mind 
put in this attitude, magnetized as it were, 
continues to gather to itself knowledge, even 
long after the teacher, the original magnet, 
is removed. Water will evaporate from a 
sponge, if not constantly supplied ; and, as 
constant supply is not always possible in ed- 
ucational affairs, the mind must have a 
power of holding. We must fix some things, 
‘* as nails fastened by the masters of assem- 
blies.’” We must weld knowledge to mind, 
or knowledge to previous knowledge; for 
we are acquainted with mind only by what 
it contains. Here some writer furnishes us 
with the unfolding of our thought. It is 
impossible to weld pieces of iron, unless 
they are first brought to the welding heat. 
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Iam glad to be thus able to mark clearly 
another condition of success in teaching. 
Enthusiasm in the teacher is the source of 
this heat ; and when the mind isall aglow with 
the same spirit, from the forge is brought 
forth that which is to be imparted, it is ap- 
plied, and with closer skill becomes insep- 
arably joined. 

Now, precisely how to do all this, is a 
matter of much concern and no little diffi- 
culty. If the point is settled that it posi- 
tively must be done; then, in nine-tenths 
of all cases, it positively will be done. Suc- 
cessful preparation for teaching requires, 
first, will; and secondly, wz/Z, Then, one 
must proceed as in other affairs. The ex- 
perience of those who have tried and suc- 
ceeded, and of those who have tried and 
failed, is embodied in what may be called 
the science of school-teaching. And, as 
teaching consists, first, in putting mind in 
readiness to receive, or to reach out and 
grasp; and secondly, in communictaing 
thoughts or suggestions, as well for the de- 
velopment of mind as for its endowment ; 
therefore, the science of mind, psychology, 
is and must ever be a part of the science of 
teaching. 

There are two views of the purpose of 
teaching,—one very false and very preva- 
lent, and the other as rare as it is worthy. 
The false view is this: Knowledge of cer- 
tain branches is necessary to man; _ child- 
hood is the golden time for storing the mind 
with that knowledge; and the teacher is 
employed to store it. The objection to this 
is, that bare knowledge is over-valued, and 
mental culture is overlooked. Knowledge 
may pass from the mind and be recalled, as 
the boy’s toy-ship is drawn back with the 
string, provided that proper culture has fur- 
nished the string. If the mind is rightly 
trained and used, manhood is more golden 
than childhood as an occasion for gathering 
knowledge. The teacher cannot store knowl- 
edge into the pupil’s mind, without the co- 
operation of the child, and it is the child’s 
part to be receptive. Who would try to fill 
a sieve brimful with water ? 

The correct idea is a worthy one, and I 
never knew a teacher to fail who made it 
her compass and chart. The mind should 
be in a state of readiness—if possible, in a 
state of expectancy—before facts and prin- 
ciples are presented. Why would you not 
discourse to an infant of Neo-Platonism, or 
the nebular hypothesis? Obviously, because 
he has not the mental preparation requisite 
in order tocomprehend you. ‘There are not 





more than two or three words that are capa- 
ble of conveying any idea to his mind from 
yours, and they are the names of the most 
familiar objects. Beyond this, you ‘may 
communicate with him by asmile, a gesture, 
oran expressive articulate sound. And that 
is all, for the present. 

Who can tell what a baby thinks,— 

Who can follow the gossamer links, 

By which the manikin feels his way 

Out from the shores of the great unknown, 

Blind, and wailing. and alone, 

Into the light of day? 


Who is not interested to see the vacant, 
yet curious, stare of infancy change, as this 
‘‘light of day’’ brightens, into the intelli- 
gent look of inquiry? Who has not watched 
with pleasure, as object after object is taken 
in hand, examined on all sides with the most 
serious scrutiny, and then placed to the 
mouth for the final test? By and by, the 
name is caught, is attached to the object, is 
spoken—with what a baby brogue! It is 
needless to trace the whole way. Where the 
infant got its prattle, we know not; but the 
prattle, the childish curiosity and quickness 
to imitate, are the foundations for our in- 
struction. We correct the prattle, changing 
it into proper speech; and the child is no 
longer an infant (wmspeaking). ‘Thus we go 
on. Uponthat which is, we lay that which 
was not—upon the foundations, ever the 
fitted superstructure. 

Psychology might be acquired, wholly or 
partially, in two ways. As far as possible, 
one might recall his own mental attitude, 
when the individual elements of knowledge 
were successfully presented to him; and 
then the aim would be, to secure the same 
mental condition in the pupil. The knowl- 
edge of psychology thus obtained would be 
fragmentary and insufficient, inasmuch as it 
is deduced from the experiences of a single 
mind ; yet, where one person finds no need 
of explanation, another meets with his most 
insuperable difficulty. Psychology, as pre- 
sented in books written upon the subject, is 
the combined experience of many minds, 
classified and arranged according to scien- 
tific methods. It has, therefore, both a wider 
and a readier application. The study of 
some text-book in this science we regard as 
essential—and not only the study, but the 
mastery of it. The day is coming, I believe, 
when this view will be accepted by school- 
officials everywhere, and the examination of 
candidates for teachers’ places will include 
the science of mind, as certainly as the 
science of numbers. Perhaps it would not 
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be out of place to mention Herbert Spen- 
cer’s admirable work on Education, his 
Principles of Psychology, Dugald Stewart’s 
Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, Bain’s Mental and Moral Science, and 
Porter’s Human Intellect, as among the best 
treatises for the student-teacher. 

The preparation for teaching, thus far de- 
scribed, consists in a thorough knowledge of 
the subjects to be taught, together with an 
intellectual mastery of the science of teach- 
ing them. Another very important means 
of preparation ‘is practice. Unfortunately, 
this practice is, for the most part, first had 
in the school-room. Even if the teacher 
has got the intellectual preparation recom- 
mended, she is not yet ready to enter upon 
her work. She needs acquire a certain grace, 
or tact, in the use of it. Sculptors do not 
attempt the development of their artistic 
conceptions in the marble, until they have 
fashioned a model of them in plastic clay. 
So, our teachers should first tax their skill 
upon model classes, in the Normal School, or 
the Training School, where defects may be at 
once detected and remedied without detri- 
ment to youthful minds. 

Happily for the cause of education, public 
sentiment is growing in the right direction. 
Soon, there will be few engaged in the pro- 
fession of teaching, who have not had the 
benefits of a Normal course and served an 
apprenticeship in the management of classes. 
It would be unfair not to admit that there 
are many excellent teachers who never en- 
joyed those advantages; but they will 
acknowledge, with us all, that their attain- 
ments have been gained at some expense to 
the interests of their pupils. It must, on the 
other hand, be affirmed that Normal trainin g 
cannot qualify every one that undergoes it ; 
but it certainly improves all. And if we 
ever must place precious, eternal minds, the 
best jewels of earth, in the charge of persons 
unfit for the trust, by temperament, educa- 
tion, and habits ; then, at least, give these 
persons the most thorough and careful train- 
ing that can be obtained. 


_ 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 








HE following article from the A/iners’ 
Journal, of Pottsville, looks in the 
right direction to find the proper remedy 
for truancy, vagrancy and non-attendance 
at school. The ‘Industrial Schools’’ of 
the old world, however, should be somewhat 
modified to suit the condition of things in 
this country : 
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A few days ago we regretted the rejection of a 
clause in the new Constitution providing for the es- 
tablishment of Industrial Schools in Pennsylvania, 
on the ground that they were very much needed for 
vagrant and other children who may have committed 
some petty crime, so that they can be taken charge 
of, educated and instructed in some useful branch of 
business, so as to become in after-life respectable and 
industrious citizens, instead of candidates for the 
alms-houses and penitentiaries of the State, where 
they must be supported by the people. In the vi- 
cinity of our cities, and also in many of the populous 
counties of the State, such as mining counties, 
schools of this character are required. They have 
them in all parts of England. In 1867 we visited 
one of these schools in the vicinity of London, 
There were several hundred inmates in this school, 
which was under the control of a number of intel- 
ligent gentlemen as managers. Here all the vagrant 
children of London were collected who were neg- 
lected by their parents, and who had been found 
guilty of some petty larceny, and sent to Industrial 
Schools. There they were educated and learned 
trades according to their inclinations. Some pre- 
ferred agriculture, others the Navy, and some desired 
to become musicians—some saddlers, shoemakers, 
etc., etc,, and all were instructed in the different 
branches they desired, until a certain age, when 
they were sent from their old haunts to some other 
parts of the country, to the friends of the Industrial 
Schools, to procure them situations in the business 
they had acquired. Their friends were also instructed 
to keep a strict surveillance over them for a period 
of four years, so that they knew they were not de- 
serted, but that the officers of the institution were 
still watching over them. At first about 60 per cent. 
of these vagrants, etc., were reformed, and the per- 
centage increased every year afterward until in 1866, 
the year previous to the one we visited the institution, 
the percentage exceeded 80 per cent. We were 
shown a number of letters, in fact they had large 
files of them, from the graduates of these institutions, 
thanking the managers and officers for having pre- 
served them from a life of crime, and making useful 
citizens of them. Without these Industrial Schools 
no doubt from 80 to go per cent. of these children 
would have become criminals, and a terror to the 
whole community. 

In England every parish or township has 
one or two justices of the peace, according to popu- 
lation, etc., which is filled by gentlemen of wealth, 
and it is an honorable office there without any emolu- 
ments. These gentlemen generally hold a parish 
court every Monday morning, when all offenders are 
brought before them, and all petty crimes are disposed 
of by them. ‘Those of greater magnitude are bound 
over for trial before the circuit courts. When boys 
are caught in little petty thieving they are sentenced 
to the Industrial Schools, and also vagrant children 
neglected by their parents, and who have no persons 
to take care of them, are sentto the schools. But 
few persons attend these justices’ courts, and boys 
caught in the first offense are sent to these schools, 
without frequently even the neighbors knowing any- 
thing about the crime, except those directly interested- 
they are not exposed to the gaze of all, as they are in 
our courts, and their names published frequently con- 
nected with crime. In this way they are preserved 
from further contamination, because all the influences 
around these schools are of a moral and elevating 
character, which is exhibited in the high percentage 
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of those saved from a life of misery and crime. It 
is for these reasons, in addition to those given before, 
that we regret that the Constitutional Convention did 
not adopt a section requiring such schools to be es- 
tablished, in districts of the State where the county 
or district agree to raise one-half the funds required 
for their maintenance and support, by the Legisla- 
ture appropriating the other balf. 

A boy permitted to be educated in crime is a curse 
and an expense to the community ; when if educated 
to be a useful and industrious citizen, he not only 
advances humanity, but adds to the power and 
wealth of the country. 

We might also here remark that in England they 
have an overseer of the poor in every parish, whose 
duty it is to look after the poor and neglected, and to 
make provision for them at home or send them to the 
“Unions” or Poor Houses. He also picks up vagrant 
children, and if neglected and destitute, sends them 
to the Industrial School. If they have a father who 
earns wages and neglects them, and spends his 
money for liquor or in other vices, the law permits 
the overseer to claim a percentage of his wages, ac- 
cording to the amount he receives, to pay into the 
Industrial School fund, for a partial support of his 
child or children, and the balance is paid by the dis- 
tricts that contribute the inmates to these Industrial 
Schools, 

If the State were to contribute only one-half the 
expense of the establishment of such institutions, 
and let the people support them in the districts, 
both the State and the people would be the gainers in 
the lessened expenses of supporting courts, alms- 
houses and penitentiaries, Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention, think of it before you finally reject a section 
in the new Constitution providing for Industrial 
Schools in the best manner that may suggest itself to 
you. Recollect that you are providing for the future 
as well as the present—and, as we said before, an 
ounce of prevention, in this case at least, is worth 
more than a dozen pounds of cure afterwards. 


— 
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HOW I MADE MY SCHOOL-ROOM 
ATTRACTIVE. 


BY ANNABELL LEE, 


HAD a fine large house in the country, 

well lighted and ventilated, good desks, 
stained and varnished; a vestibule, closet 
and cellar; an aBc anda multiplication- 
table card. These were my advantages. 
My drawbacks were discolored, old-fash- 
ioned, ragged maps ; a worn-out, tottering, 
rusty stove, with pipe, scuttle, shovel and 
zinc to match; and a black-board—minus 
the black. 

My first movement toward reconstruction 
was to roll up the maps and put them 
under the cellar steps. My next, to meet 
the directors and ask for new ones. They 
bought them and I hung them nicely, plac- 
ing over each a green wreath, or a bunch of 
spruce or pine. After some persuasion, a 
director came and renovated the black- 
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depicted in glowing colors how we sat by 
that stove in blanket-shawls and overcoats, 
and nearly froze; and one bright day a new 
one was vouchsafed. I have kept it black- 
ened ever since, and in summer we garnish 
it with flowers. It hasn’t a pencil mark on 
it, and the nice square of zinc is washed 
daily. Then came a new scuttle and shovel, 
basin, cup and bucket, and I donated the 
leaky old ones to the boys, to help build 
mill-dams and fortifications. 

Meantime, I had cleaned the cellar; and 
the floor being hard and‘ dry, it made a 
capital place for my merry band to play, in 
wet weather. I gave them the disgraceful 
old maps, and they used them for wigwams 
and tents, for flags and Indian blankets; 
and, with a few turkey feathers in their hats 
and a few war-whoops, they rival the Modocs. 

My children sing well. So one evening 
we sang for the public. I had my melo- 
deon on the platform, and Nilsson was in 
the back-ground that night. With the pro- 
ceeds we bought Sanders’ spelling charts, 
and an elocutionary chart. 

The walls lost their blank look, and we 
began to draw long breaths of satisfaction, 
and to think it time to besiege the board 
again. The result was Perce’s magnetic 
globe and two chairs. My dignity having 
suffered from a broken chair, I enlarged 
the pile of kindling with it. A carpenter, 
at work on some benches, made me a clock 
shelf, and on it I puta little clock, which 
cost adollar anda quarter. I consider that 
clock a good investment, and to-day the 
crispest, freshest five-dollar bank-note could 
not buy it. 

Then I collected among the children, 
and sent for The Lancaster Mottoes. Over 
the clock I put, ‘‘ Lost time is never found 
again,’’ and the rest I hung around the 
room, 

I needed curtains. Iscalloped and pinked 
some newspapers. After awhile I made a 
statement of grievances to the directors, 
and they bought me buff oiled linen. I 
made the curtains by sewing in pieces of 
lath, top and bottom, then fastening a long 
piece of black tape to the top lath, enabling 
us to roll them to any height. 

I collected again, always encouraging the 
children by heading the list with my own 
name, and we bought a looking-glass and 
four towels, a jumping-rope and a ball. 
They take turns in having the towels washed, 
and, as we have combs and soap, there is 
no need of any one’s being untidy. 





board, and I next attacked the stove. I 


Then a good, dear lady sent mea large 
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corn-husk door-mat, a towel and a scrub- 
bing-brush, and another sent me a large 
bunch of turkey feathers and wings for 
dusting. I began to be vain. Our school 
was steadily gaining a reputation for neat- 
ness and attractiveness, and I was compli- 
mented by visitors, directors and superin- 
tendent. The last suggested a school 
library. I began the work at once. Unfor- 
tunately, I could not handle a saw or 
plane very creditably, but I had a nephew 
who could; and, being deluded by a new 
necktie into believing that Aunt Bell was 
the best girl in Bucks county, he made me 
three nice hanging shelves. These I put up 
with red cord, tying the top with a broad 
ribbon that once did duty on a bonnet. 

I collected books from parents and friends, 
and the work still goes on. The children 
have the use of the books at noons or to 
take home. In vacation I visited in the 
family of a gentleman who superintended 
the putting up of signal stations for Gen. 
Gilmore, so I fancied he could make shelves 
also. He humored my fancy by trying, 
and I triumphantly carried home in my 
trunk three nice shelves, which I hung on 
the opposite wall, and filled with my own 
library. Around these I hung my ‘‘ ScHOOL 
JournaL,”’ ‘‘ The Educator,’ ‘ Merry’s 
Museum,’ ‘** School-Day Visitor,’ and 
** Youth's Companion,’’ and gave the pupils 
the privilege of looking at any of them at 
proper times, if their hands wereclean. A 
book firm in Philadelphia sent me two sets 
of drawing cards, and we collected and 
bought three sets more, also two flags, which 
are used by the children on election days 
and other great occasions. They differed 
so in politics, it was necessary that each 
party should have a flag. 

I collected pictures from first-class illus- 
trated papers, and every other available 
source, and covered the walls. Some I 
framed with straw, some I hung with scarlet 
yarn, and some I fastened with small tacks. 
I have a nice framed picture of Supt. 
Wickersham, and over a hundred other 
steel engravings, portraits, wood-cuts and 
small chromos. 

These pictures meet the eye at all times, 
and often at noons and on rainy days a little 
band will go all around the room and com- 
ment on them. I have never had a picture 
torn byachild. When the room is cleaned, 
I put them all carefully away. I made two 
capital scrap-books by pasting pictures on 
the plain pages of a number of illustrated 
papers, and also by using one of Vick’s 
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Catalogues in the same way, using small 
pictures. When tired of work, the little 
ones spend many a happy hour in looking 
over these and a number of Sunday-school 
papers which I sewed together. 

I wanted carpets. I invaded my sister’s 
store-rooms and lofts, and even coaxed some 
pieces off their floors, and made my own 
more presentable. Our last collection was 
a serious affair. We wanted Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary. I made out an 
alluring paper, stating our great need, and 
sent it around the neighborhood. It wasa 
success, and we had enough money left to 
buy a numeral frame and a magnet. I have 
beautiful flowers brought me, and very often 
I put a little bouquet on the vacant desk of 
a dear boy who left us two years ago for the 
happier world. His picture hangs on the 
wall, and the girls made three pretty crosses 
and placed around the frame. ‘To-day my 
dead darling sleeps under the flowers he 
loved so well. 

I have some bouquets of dried grasses, 
flowers and autumn leaves; also a curiosity 
box, in which are Indian arrows, some 
beautiful shells and curious things from 
foreign lands. In my desk I keep camphor, 
cotton, sticking-plaster and old linen—and 
wounds, tooth-aches and bruises are cured 
magically. I keep pepper mint and sugar, 
too, and the aches that juvenile flesh is heir 
to are speedily dispelled thereby. In con- 
nection with all other blessings, we have a 
rag-bag, pin-cushion and mouse-trap. For 
the last we are truly grateful. 

After vacation we are promised new writ- 
ing charts. I have more pictures to frame, 
and shall make further improvements. I 
want my school-room second to none in the 
county. I have invested a very little money 
but a great amouut of time and enthusiasm. 
I love my work; still better, I love my little 
workers. By their confidence and affection 
I am fully repaid for all my labors of love 
in their behalf. 

a Ce 


THE ARITHMETIC KEY. 


FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


WISH this old arithmetic was in the 


bottom of the sea!’’ exclaimed Archie, 
one evening, after several ineffectual attempts 
to solve a problem in a rule, the principles 
of which he did not at all comprehend. 

** Old age has crept on your arithmetic in 
a surprisingly short time,’’ said Julia, laugh- 
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ing. ‘*Not one-half of ‘threescore and 
ten’ days have passed since it was all fresh, 
bright and new, and you were as proud of 
your new book as you were yesterday of 
your new cap.” 

*‘T can’t help that,’’ said Archie. ‘It 
is a hateful thing, and I wish it was where I 
would never see it again.”’ 

‘¢ What has your arithmetic done to of- 
fend you, that it should be the subject of 
such unamiable wishes ?’’ inquired his 
father. 

“It’s so hard. I can’t understand it. I 
can’t do half the sums.”’ 

‘*T see how it is. You can’t get into it. 
If you could find the key to unlock it, you 
and your arithmetic would soon be the best 
of friends. I would advise you to get a key 
as soon as possible.”’ 

‘« My teacher wouldn’t let me use one if 
I had it. James Morton, who is in the class 


of big boys, got a key to his, but Mr. Green 
took it away from him and locked it up in 
his desk. Jim didn’t like it at all, but Mr. 
Green said it wasa bad thing for him to 
have it, and he should not allow it.”’ 

** What sort of key was it?”’ 


** It was a little book that had the answers 
to all the sums in the arithmetic.”’ 

‘¢But I don’t mean such a key as that. 
The key that I would recommend is a differ- 
ent article altogether. No doubt your 
teacher acted wisely in his disposal of James’ 
key. He would be very likely to use it in 
such a way as to lock him out of his arith- 
metic instead of letting him into it. No 
boy can like his arithmetic who is locked 
out of it. On the other hand, no boy can 
dislike his arithmetic who is so fortunate as 
to have the key to unlock it. 

‘* Were you to see a boy on the steps of a 
large stone mansion on such a cold, windy 
night as this, ringing and knocking in vain 
for admittance, you would say that his posi- 
tion was very uncomfortable ; and you would 
pity him as the wind swept around the cor- 
ner, and made him shiver with the cold. 
Then were you to get alook in at one of the 
windows, and see another boy cosily seated 
in a nicely-furnished apartment, before a 
grate of glowing coals, reading a book just 
presented to him by some kind friend, you 
would say, ‘What a nice time that boy is 
having ; what a picture of comfort it is; 
what a differeuce between the situation of 
the boy outside and the boy within the 
house !’ 

‘* Now, there is about as much difference 
in the sense of comfort and enjoyment be- 
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tween the boy who stands knocking in vain 
at the outside of his arithmetic, and the boy 
who has found the key, walked into it, and 
is taking comfortable possession of all the 
treasures of knowledge it contains. The 
outside of an arithmetic is a cold, inhos- 
pitable place for any boy to occupy. I sus- 
pect you occupy that position to-night, 
judging from your murmurs of discontent. 
You appear quite as uncomfortable as the 
boy on the steps of the stone house might 
be supposed to be. I would advise you to 
get the key and walk in.”’ 

‘¢ But a boy can’t walk into his arithme- 
tic as that boy might walk into the stone 
house, if he could get the door open,”’ said 
Archie. 

‘*You mean to say that he cannot walk 
into it bodily, that is true; but he can walk 
into it mentally. Every boy does this who 
masters, or, in other words, thoroughly un- 
derstands it. Many boys never get into 
their arithmetics in this way; they never find 
the key to openthem. They spend all their 
school days beating their knuckles against 
the different doors without success. As this 
is very uncomfortable business, it is no won- 
der that such boys dislike them, and wish 
they were in the bottom of the sea.”’ 

‘*There isa hit for you, Archie,’’ said 
Julia. 

‘‘Hush,”’ said Mr. Wingfield ; ‘‘ let Ar- 
chie make the application for himself, I dare 
say he has sense enough for that. The boys 
who dislike their arithmetics are the out- 
siders who never get into them. The boy 
who conquers his arithmetic is always sure 
to like it. He hasakey which unlocks each 
successive door for him until at last he finds 
his way quite to the centre, and looks exult- 
ingly around on all the territory he has con- 
quered. How proud and happy is such a 
boy! You will never hear him talk about 
hating his arithmetic. You will remember, 
I told you the other night that almost every- 
thing in the world worth possessing is 
locked up. Now your arithmetic is locked 
up. You can never like it as long as you 
are locked out of it The first thing you 
should do is to find the key to open it.”’ 

‘What sort of key is it? ’’ inquired Ar-. 
chie. ‘‘I know what kind of key it takes 
to unlock mother’s closet, and you showed 
me the other night that the bucket was the 
key to the well.’’ 

‘‘It seems that different locks require 
very different keys,’’ said Mr. Wingfield. 
‘¢You would not think of using the closet 
key to obtain water from the well, neither 
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would you think of using the bucket to un- 
lock the closet.”’ 

‘¢ Of course not,’’ said Archie laughing. 

‘*You understand perfectly that a key 
different from either of these is required to 
unlock you arithmetic.”’ 

‘‘T understand that, but I don’t know ex- 
actly what kind of key it does take. What 
is it made of?’”’ 

‘‘It is made of patience, industry and 
perseverance. It must contain enough of 
each of these-elements to make a strong, re- 
liable key. Do you understand that ?’’ 

‘‘I think I do,’’ said Archie, smiling, 
‘¢ but how am I to get the key ?”’ 

‘You must get it bya strong, determined 
will to have it. You must determine that 
you will be industrious, patient, and perse- 
vering. This will give you the key.’’ 

**T will do it,’ said Archie. ‘‘ See if I 
don’t get into my arithmetic.”’ 

‘¢ Let me give you a bit of advice.”’ 

‘< What is it, father? ”’ 

*¢T would advise you to try your key upon 
the doors, and not-upon the windows or 
walls. Suppose the boy on the steps of the 
stone house had been furnished with a key 
to open the door, but had applied it to the 
walls and windows instead of the door.’’ 


” 


‘He would have been a great fool, of 


course. But what do you mean by applying 
the key to the walls and windows of my 
arithmetic ?”’ 

‘The boy does this who tries to under- 
stand a rule and work out the examples un- 
der it, when he does not understand the 
previous rules. Each rule may be compared 
toadoor. If a boy wishes to get into his 
arithmetic he should begin at the first door, 
and carefully unlock each successive door 
as he reaches it. ‘The boy who attempts to 
master long division when he don’t under- 
stand multiplication, is applying his key not 
to the door, but to the walls. I suppose 
you have unlocked some of these doors, but 
have you opened all you have met with in 
your progress ?”’ 

‘‘T fear not,’’ said Archie. ‘* There are 
fractions. I fear there’s a lot of doors in 
this part that I’ve not unlocked. I never 
did quite understand fractions, and it 
bothers me all the time.’’ 

‘¢Then take my advice. When you get 
your new key, go back to the first door you 
havn’t unlocked, and try your key on that.’’ 

‘IT am afraid I should have to go back 
ever so many pages in my arithmetic.”’ 

‘*No matter for that. How many boys 
are there in your class ?”’ 
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‘** Only Jacob Bliss and Charles Otis.” 

‘*Do you think they understand what 
they have gone over better than yourself?’’ 

‘**T am sure they do not.”’ 

‘Then ask your teacher to let you go 
back. If you tell him why you wish it, he 
will probably comply with your request, 
If he does so, make it a rule that you will 
thoroughly understand every page before 
proceeding to the next. Apply the key in 
this way to each successive door, and in 
time you will master your arithmetic, and 
will enjoy a feeling of satisfaction that will 
cause you to like it to the end of your 
days.’’ 

‘¢T will try it,’’ said Archie. 

The next evening Archie informed his 
father that his teacher had given them per- 
mission to retrace their steps in their arith- 
metic, and that Jacob and Charles had 
agreed with him to commence at the first 
rule in vulgar fractions, believing that they 
had regularly passed through all the doors 
preceding this portion of the arithmetic. 

‘*T am determined to try my new key this 
evening,’’ said Archie, cheerfully. ‘I 
mean, if possible, to unlock at least one 
door to-night in this stubborn old castle of 
arithmetic.’’ 

‘‘That’s right,’’ said his father. ‘I 
hope your success in this instance will be 
such as to induce you to spend your life in 
opening locked-up treasures.”’ 

‘*Perhaps it will,’’ said Archie; ‘but 
what a large bunch of keys I’ll have to carry 
about with me, if I’m to spend my life in 
this business.’’ 

‘** Not so large as you think, my son. A 
few of the right strength and quality, wisely 
employed, will effect a great deal. But 
enough of this for the present. It is time 
that you were trying your new key on that 
door in fractions.’’ 

‘*T know it, and I’ll go right at it.’’ 

So saying, Archie produced his slate and 
arithmetic, and quietly seated himself at the 
little stand before the fire. He first read the 
rule carefully. Next he committed it to 
memory. ‘Then he read attentively all the 
remarks and explanations relative to that 
particular rule, and studied the examples 
worked out under it. Next he tried his 
hand on one of the problems. 

‘* QO dear,’’ said he, after an effort of ten 
minutes, ‘‘it’s of no use. The key won’t 
unlock that door.’’ 

‘* Perhaps it’s rusty,’’ suggested Julia, 
mischievously. , 

‘*No, no,’’ said her father, ‘‘ It’s a very 
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new key, and can’t be rusty. It’s not 
strong enough. Temper it with patience 
and perseverance, and after a time you will 
find it turn in the lock.”’ 

For the next half-hour nothing was heard 
from Archie but the occasional scratching 
of his pencil, and one or two deep-drawn 
sighs. At the end of that time the arith- 
metic was closed and thrown down upon the 
stand in no very gentle manner. The noise 
aroused Julia, who was seated upon the op- 
posite side of the stand, deeply engrossed 
in a story she was reading. 

‘‘What zs coming?’’ she said, looking 
up with a start. ‘‘I should think, by the 
noise, that you were trying to break down 
the door instead of unlocking it. Don’t 
mistake the stand for the door you’re be- 
sieging.”’ 

Archie, in spite of his vexation, could not 
help laughing at this rally. 

“I suspect the key requires the addition 
of a little more patience,’’ said his father. 

‘IT am sure I have had patience,’’ said 
Archie, a little impatiently. ‘I’ve been 
at work a full hour.” 

‘‘That proves you have some patience, 
but it does not prove that you have had 
enough. Many a man has failed on the eve 
of success for the want of a little more of 
that patience and perseverance which has 
carried him so far.”’ 

‘<I will try once more,’’ said Archie, 
taking up his arithmetic. 

After working about fifteen minutes, he 
looked up with a bright, eager face. 

‘‘T have it! I have it!’’ he exclaimed. 
**T’ve unlocked this door! Three cheers 
for my faithful key! ’’ 

‘*You begin to understand how proud and 
happy a boy feels when he gets into his 
arithmetic, do you not?”’ said his father. 

‘‘ Yes, sir, I think so. Now I’ll see if I 
can do the other sums under this rule.’’ 

For the next fifteen minutes Archie’s fin- 
gers moved briskly over his slate. Then he 
paused and looked up. 

‘* I’ve done every sum under this rule 
he exclaimed, triumphantly. ‘‘ Good! 
good! isn’t it? I like it first-rate.’’ 

*¢ Don’t you wish now that your old arith- 
metic was in the bottom of the sea?’’ in- 
quired his sister, roguishly. 

‘*I wish you could ever forget a thing 
one says,’’ replied Archie, with an impa- 
tience of tone which was manifestly feigned ; 
for he was too thoroughly happy now to be 
annoyed by his sister’s raillery. 

‘¢ Archie said that when he was somewhat 
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in the position of the boy outside the stone 
house,’’ remarked his father. ‘* No wonder 
he felt a little unamiable in such an uncom- 
fortable position. Now that he is within 
one of the cosy apartments, he has 
changed his tune.”’ 

‘*T mean to hold on to my new key until 
it has unlocked every door in my arith- 
metic,’’ said Archie.—C. MZ. Trowbridge. 
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N OTWITHSTANDING your compositor 
made me (in an article published nearly 
a year ago) call the teachers ‘‘scapegraces’’ 
instead of ‘‘scapegoats,’’ I will essay a few 
words more in defence of that much-abused 
and poorly-appreciated class, in the hope, 
faint though it be, that I may awaken some 
other people to a sense of their responsibili- 
ties and duties, and convince a reader here 
and there, at least that the inefficiency of 
our teachers is not the sole cause of the in- 
efficiency of our schools. So far as I have 
observed, a vast majority of those who 
have written upon this subject seem to think 
that a teacher can never doenough. Other 
people are sometimes supposed to have ful- 
filled the requirements of duty, a teacher 
never. 

Parents who are notoriously unable to ex- 
tort from their children even an external 
show of decent respect, not only require the 
teacher to compass their intellectual ad- 
vancement (concerning their children’s 
principles this class are notably indifferent), 
but also to maintain order in the bedlam to 
which he is condemned through their own 
neglect of duty; and we frequently hear 
such people complain that the teacher is 
unable to secure the affection of his pupils, 
a quality which they were never known to 
manifest before, unless their attachment to 
confectionery, pound-cakes and pastry, or 
some other selfish indulgence, is to be 
classed under that head. I think this is not 
an uncommon estimate of the teacher’s du- 
ties, and, in case of failure, he is almost 
universally condemned as imbecile, so that 
after all, it is not a matter of great surprise 
that your compositor mistook the word 
““‘scapegoat’’ for ‘‘scapegrace.” A witty 
foreigner (and one may learn even from a 
foreigner) has said that ‘‘America is a coun- 
try where parents obey their children, na- 
turally;” and parents of this class always 
expect teachers to exhibit the like dutiful 
behavior. 
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Oliver Goldsmith, a writer no less cele- 
brated for the accuracy of his observations 
and the justness of his conclusion, than for 
the elegance of his style, has said of child- 
ren at school: ‘If the parents and friends 
would give them less money, upon their 
usual visits, it would be much to their ad- 
vantage ; since it may justly be said, that a 
great part of their disorders arise from sur- 
feit, plus occidit gula quam gladius.”’ 

And in the same essay, he gives this cau- 
tion: ‘‘ Every species of flattery should be 
carefully avoided; a boy who happens to 
say a sprightly thing is gener: lly applauded 
so much that he sometimes continues a 
coxcomb all his life after. He is reputed a 
wit at fourteen, and becomes a blockhead 
at twenty.”’ 

I cannot resist the temptation to make 
this one additional extract: ‘‘ There has, of 
late, a gentleman appeared, who thinks the 
study of rhetoric essential to a perfect edu- 
cation. That bold, male eloquence which 
often, without pleasing, convinces, is gen- 
erally destroyed by such institutions [flashy, 
superficial schools]. Convincing eloquence 
is infinitely more serviceable to its possessor, 
than the most florid harangue, or the most 
pathetic tones that can be imagined; and 
the man who is thoroughly convinced him- 
self, who understands his subject, and the 
language he speaks in, will be more apt to 
silence opposition than he who studies the 
force of his periods, and fills our ears with 
sounds, while our minds are destitute of 
conviction.”’ 

From all of which it is evident that Gold- 
smith would have had but little patience 
with that superficial juvenile eloquence at 
present so popular with parents, through 
which a vain and ambitious boy is often al- 
lowed to address an audience before he can 
possibly have anything to say. 

Another obstacle in the way of all true 
development is the necessity, quite real, 
though never acknowledged, under which 
the majority, perhaps, of teachers labor, of 
hurrying their pupils on ‘through the 
book,’’ in order to compete with others who 
are, fortunately for themselves but very un- 
fortunately for their pupils, judged by this 
test alone, to wit: that their classes get to 
the end of the text-book in a shorter time 
than those of any other school of the vicin- 
age. Iwas quite recently conversing with 
a teacher of much experience, who, greatly 
to my surprise and gratification, declared his 
conviction that what any one really learned 
he never forgot. This kind of acquisition, 
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which alone is worthy of the name of 
KNOWLEDGE, he said, becomes a part of the 
mind, being completely incorporated with it. 
It is undoubtedly far better for a teacher 
to spend his half-hour with his class, in 
making perfectly clear a single arithmeti- 
cal problem, ora single general law of num- 
bers, in the perfect analysis of a single word 
with its various definitions, or with the full 
meaning of a single sentence, than to: run 
over two or three pages in the ordinary su- 
perficial way. By the thorough method, 
knowledge, not opinion, is developed, but, 
inasmuch as most people make no distinc- 
tion between the two, the teacher who pur- 
sues this course will lay himself open to the 
censure of all the ignorant people of his 
neighborhood, his sole reward being that he 
will thus have an admirable opportunity of 
discovering what proportion they bear to 

the people of sterling sense. 
PENNSYLVANICUS. 
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GRAPHIC ANALYSIS.—III. 





COMPLEX AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 
BY PROF. J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, 


HE analysis of complex and compound 
sentences by the graphic method pre- 
sents but few difficulties to one who under- 
stands the application of the method to sim- 
ple sentences, as explained and illustrated in 
last month’s JOURNAL. 

Complex Sentences. —If a word is modified 
by a dependent clause, draw the bar after it, 
make a brace on the right of the bar and 
write the analysis of the clause after the 
brace as if it were an independent proposi- 
tion. The only things to be explained are, 
the manner of indicating the kind of clause, 
and the disposal of the connective. My 
practice is to place the figure (1, 2, 3, or 4) 
that denotes the kind of element, within or 
near the angle at the centre of the brace. 
It may, however, be placed elsewhere, if the 
writer so prefers. ‘The connective maybe a 
simple conjunction, or it may perform a 
double office—that of a conjunction and of 
an adverb or a pronoun. In the former case 
it may be placed before the brace, or in any 
vacant space after the brace, being marked 
by a superior ¢, and enclosed in curves; in 
the latter case it must be written where its 
relation to other words requires, its connect- 
ing office being denoted by ¢. Bofh these 
cases are illustrated in the models that fol- 
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low. In Model 2 is shown the analysis of a 
complex sentence having a clause for its 
subject. 

1. He who wastes his time in youth will repent 


when he becomes old, 


| 


Cx. D.4 


whoe 
I time? | his! 
wastes | in youth? 





wit repent 





2 lold4 
becomes |when 
2, That all men are created equal is a self-evident 
truth. 
{ {men | allt 


s (thatc) 
are created | equal! 


Cx fe 


is | truth? | al 
L 1 self-evident! 

In the above model the sis used to denote 
‘subject.’’ No other models of complex 
sentences are deemed necessary. 

Compound Sentences.—Ilf the co-ordinate 
clauses or members of the sentence are not 
too long, analyze each separately, writing 
one after the other as in Model r. 


1. “ To err is human; to forgive [is] divine,” 


To err to forgive 
Cd. D } [c.] 
is | humané [is] | divine 


The connective—and understood—is rep- 
resented by ¢ enclosed in brackets. I pre- 
sent the analysis of longer sentences in 
Models 2 and 3. 

2, He who works diligently shall prosper, but he 
who is idle shall suffer want. 

f 


whoce 
He} {1 
works | diligently? 





Cx, Mem, 


shall prosper 
Cd. D.{ but 
whoct 
1 
{ idle4 


shall suffer | want? 


In such a sentence one member may be 
written after the other, if there is room. 
The form should be varied to suit the various 
circumstances. The following sentence 
contains two members, eachcompound. A 
full graphic analysis of it cannot conve- 
niently be printed in a column of the Jour- 
NAL; I shall therefore merely indicate the 
most convenient form, printing in the dia- 
gram only a few words of each clause : 

3. “The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass 
[knoweth] his master’s crib; but Israel doth not 
know, [and] my people doth not consider,” 


i 
o 








Cx, Mem, 
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( d ox | thel } { ass | thel 
A &c. + and &e. 
5 knoweth [knoweth] 
Cd. D.+ but 
d { Israel people | my! 
Ss &e. } [c] &c, 
|S | doth know doth consider 








It may be well to remark here that in 
analyzing compound sentences I make a 
distinction—not always observed—between 
the terms clause and meméder. If asentence 
consists of two or more coordinate parts, 
each of which is a simple proposition, as in 
the first example, these parts are called 
clauses ; but if either of these parts is com- 
plex or compound, they are properly called 
members. Take for example the following 
sentence : 


‘“*T love the bright and glorious sun, 
That gives us light and heat ; 
I love the pearly drops of dew 
That sparkle *neath my feet.” 


This is a compound sentence composed of 
two members, each complex, the first two 
lines constituting the first member, and the 
last two lines the second. 

I intended to speak, before concluding 
this series of articles, of certain variations 
of this method used by teachers in the Nor- 
mal school with which I am connected ; but 
the crowded condition of the JouRNAL and 
an unusual pressure of duties compel me to 
dismiss the subject just here. 

Once more I commend the Graphic Method 
to the favorable consideration of teachers, 
feeling sure that if they give it a fair trial 
they will find that it possesses all the merits 
claimed for it in my introductory article. 
The models given are sufficiently plain, I 
think, to illustrate the method; but, owing 
to difficulties in printing them with ordinary 
types, they are not nearly so neat and sym- 
metrical as they can be made by a good pen- 
man on slate or blackboard. I close by 
expressing my thanks to the conductors of 
the JouRNAL, and to all who, in letters and 
otherwise, have encouraged me in the pub- 
lication of these articles. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 


eens 


BY ANNA RANDALL DIEHL. 


HERE has been a notion prevalent in 
these latter days that the study of geo- 
graphy should begin with the school-room, 
and goethence to the school-yard, school 
district, town, county, State, country, etc., 
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not reaching the consideration of the earth 
asa whole until the student has reached 
quite an advanced stage of geographical 
knowledge. 

This would be an admirable way, if we 
could be sure that our children would re- 
main in school for many years; but it isa 
lamentable fact that in many cities where 
this plan of teaching has been followed, a 
third, at least, of the children leave school 
before these fragments of knowledge are 
gathered up, so as to make a harmonious 
whole, Diametrically opposed to this is the 
system advocated by Mr. Theodore S. Fay, 
our former Minister to Switzerland, now 
residing at Berlin, Prussia. 

This gentleman is the author of a ‘‘ Great 
Outline of Geography’’ which is published 
by G. P. Putnam & Sons, of New York. 
The plan of his work is decidedly unique, 
and we recommend teachers to give it, not 
simply a cursory review, but if possible a 
critical examination and a fair trial in the 
school-room. 

The teacher may use such modification as 
he chooses, beginning with Part First or 
Part Second. The author’s own manner of 
procedure is to begin with the first part, 
which consists of Astronomical Geography. 
His starting point is ‘‘Infinite Space.’’ 
With the atlas before us, we imagine our- 
selves seated in a car propelled by light, in- 
stead of steam, which we have the power to 
guide with the swiftness of thought wherever 
we desire. We discover at a great distance 
an object which resembles a luminous cloud, 
but which upon approaching we find to con- 
sist of innumerable millions of suns, each 
the centre of a system of planets. Here we 
discover the Milky Way, and in this fasci- 
nating style does Mr. Fay discourse concern- 
ing it and its relation to the rest of creation: 

It is a flower in a flower-garden, to other flowers ; 
a tree in a forest, to other trees; a cloud in the sky, 
to other clouds. It isan island in a shoreless ocean 
crowded with other islands and, perhaps, containing 
unknown continents, with the nature and laws of 
which our planetary and nebular systems offer no 
analogy. Irregular in outline, breadth and density, 
it extends across the entire heavens, like a zone of in- 
distinct clouds, or like a river rolling in soft waves 
of light. 

But we have not time or space to continue 
the description of the journey, which would 
take us over the whole subject of astronom- 
ical geography. 

In the same fanciful chariot, ‘‘ Our Light 
Car,’’ we view the earth as a whole; sailing 
through space, we approach it sufficiently 
near to distinguish its continents, oceans, 
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etc.; we go above, below and around it, 
studying it from all positions. The teacher 
with text-book in hand, and the pupils each 
with an atlas before him, make the most 
delightful journeys together by sea and 
land. 

Combined with this plan of impressing 
mental photographs is a system of mnemon- 
ics, as novel as it is useful, making the whole 
like a geographical teaching-machine. 

We had the pleasure of meeting the dis- 
tinguished author of this work at the Inter- 
national Geographical Congress at Antwerp, 
Belgium, in August, 1871. At that time he 
claimed that the system as a whole could be 
taught in our primary schools; but we are 
glad to know that he is now preparing some- 
thing still more elementary. With but a 
single term of preparatory lessons in local 
geography, we are sure that the plan might 
be very profitably followed. 

It has been thoroughly tested by Miss 
Stickney, of Boston, at the Normal School 
at Farmington, Maine, and in many colleges 
and other schools, 

John G. Whittier says: ‘‘I thank thee 
for thy Geography and Atlas. It gives life 
to what seemed before a dead science ;’’ 
while James Parton indignantly cries out: 
‘* What have the boys and girls of this gen- 
eration done, that they should have so much 
better books than their fathers and mothers 
had ?”’ 

As a résumé of geographical study, it 
might very profitably be used during the last 
year in college, while as a text-book for our 
normal schools it is invaluable. 

58 Reade Street. 
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CULTURE IN TASTE. 








I.—A CRYING FAULT AND ITS REMEDY. 





BY EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM. 


T is obvious that, as a nation, we are 

becoming too practical. Said a money- 
loving Croesus to me, last summer, whilst 
speaking of Niagara Falls: ‘‘It all looks 
well enough to those dreamers who have 
nothing better to do than to go wild over a 
jumble of rocks and rushing water; but, 
believe me, I should like to see those mighty 
walls and abutments torn away by an 
earthquake. I tell you, the drainage of the 
lakes and stagnant rivers beyond, would 
greatly benefit the West. Talk about beauty 
or sublimity! For my part, I do not 
believe in either without wfZity.”’ 
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An undue practicality is the greatest fault 
of the age. We are losing sight of the 
inner graces of the heart, of the intellect, 
of the finer sensibilities of the soul, of the 
attractions of nature and art-culture for the 
hard, grasping, every-day struggle for 
money, for fashionable appearance and 
costly houses and equipages. Everything 
of feeling, of suffering, of romance, or of 
imagination, is laughed at, even scoffed at. 

People of mental temperaments and fine 
feelings are called ‘‘sentimental and roman- 
tic.’’ Even professors of religion have 
become too calculating, too practical. I 
heard an individual say, the other day: 
‘““Yes, by all means, we must get him to 
join our church, for he has‘money, and will 
be a power in our society.’’ 

As if culture, example, a pure heart and 
Christian walk are of no advantage to a 
congregation, unless coupled with the 
‘almighty dollar.’’ We are really growing 
too much afraid of the ornate. If a ser- 
mon, ora lecture, or an essay, is embellished 
with a few necessary adjuncts, it is called 
“too flowery.’’ A superabundant wreath is, 
of course, a fault, but is it not more pleasing 
to the ear and senses than a dry, prosy con- 
glomerate of logic and doctrinal ethics? 
And if so, will it not reach the heart sooner? 

Alas! in this age, even the fair sex is 
becoming infected with this spirit of the 
times. The most sacred relations of society 
have grown to be mere affairs of dollars and 
cents. The choice of a husband or wife is 
almost as much a business transaction as the 
purchase of a farm. No matter how highly 
cultured a lady may be she is_ below par in 
the matrimonial market, unless she is the 
possessor of wealth. Men no longer wed 
for beauty nor women for love, as in the 
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past century, when chivalry and romance 
were the fashion. Do you ask me to show, 
in this paper, how this fault may be coun- 
teracted? If so, I answer: By culture; by 
the formation of a correct taste ; by instilling 
into the minds of the young a love for the 
zesthetics of nature, of the fine arts, of the 





sciences, of del/es-lettres, of ideal creations ; 
also, by the co-education of the sexes in 
our schools and universities, as well as by 
the surroundings and adornments of both 
home and school-rooms during the period 
in which the young mind is most susceptible 
to lasting impressions, and in carefully 
ingrafting into each student’s heart and 
brain a love for the best and purest literature. 

Instead of the dime novel and other 
works of that grade, let us recommend, as 
studies, the writings of the English poets, 
ancient, medieval and modern history, the 
scientific researches of such men as Audu- 
bon, Humboldt, Pliny, sLinnzus, Buffon, 
Cuvier, Steele, Agassiz and Ruskin. 

Blair and Hume both said: ‘‘ Nothing is 
so improving to the temper as the study 
either of poetry, eloquence, music or paint- 
ing’’—that they ‘‘give a certain elegance 
of sentiment to which the rest of mankind 
are strangers.’’ 

Such delightful literary pursuits and art 
studies strengthen the reasoning powers and 
memory without wearying them, render the 
search after any kind of knowledge pleasant, 
scatter choice fruit and fragrant flowers all 
along the rugged paths of erudition. The 
man or woman who possesses a refined taste 
is not at a loss for company or for sources 
of amusement. An individual of cultured 
imagination, of fine sensibilities, is never 





hard, grasping, heartless or unduly practi- 
cal or selfish. 
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EACHERS desiring to attend the meet- 

ing of the National Teachers’ Associa- 

tion to be held at Elmira, Aug. 5th,can avail 
themselves of the privilege of purchasing 
tickets at summer excursion rates. Such 
tickets can be bought to Elmira at all the 
principal stations on the Pennsylvania Cen- 
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tral; and to Watkins’ Glen, about twenty 
miles from Elmira, at Baltimore, York, Har- 
risburg and Williamsport, on the Northern 
Central. Those desiring to visit Niagara 
can buy excursion tickets to that point, 
stopping at Elmira to attend the meeting. 





Our article in the June number of the 
JourNAL on ‘‘Making Voters’’ is quite likely 
not above criticism, but the criticisms made 
upon it by the Land and Law Advisor, of 
Pittsburgh, are very weak. Indeed, we can 
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account for the fact that such poor, shallow 
stuff should have found its way into the paper 
only upon the supposition that the editor 
was absent enjoying his summer vacation, 
and the article was written by some preten- 
tious boy about the office. If upon his return 
the editor will insert our whole article in his 
paper, he has not a single intelligent reader 
who will not agree that it is written in bet- 
ter English and contains sounder sense than 
anything that has ever appeared in the col- 
umnsof the Advisor since the day of its 
birth. May we expect such courtesy at his 
hands? 


From the first we have desired to make 
the JouRNAL the organ of the teachers of the 
State, not only in the sense of speaking to 
them, but in the sense of speaking for them. 
It has always been our pleasure to give their 
contributions an early and a prominent 
place ; and now we’renew our oft-repeated 
invitation to all who have thoughts that they 
believe will benefit the profession, sugges- 
tions calculated to aid in the practical work 
of the school-room, methods that have been 
found valuable and should be made public, 
facts of interest in an educational point of 
view, to put them on paper and forward 
them to us. It is posssble that we may not 
be able to publish all of them, but we think 
no one will have reason to complain of us in 
this respect. The JouRNAL shall ever be the 
teacher’s friend, doing its best to elevate the 
profession and to aid others in doing it. 

These remarks have been suggested by 
the series of papers on ‘‘ Culture in Taste,’’ 
the first of which appears in this number, by 
Miss Emma May buckingham, a teacher in 
the graded school of Honesdale, Pa. Miss 
Buckingham has chosen a subject which 
greatly needs discussion, and we think we 
discern in her papers the ability to attain 
considerable eminence in the literary world. 
Articles from her pen have already appeared 
in some of our leading magazines. 


AND in connection with Miss Bucking- 
ham’s theories, let no teacher or director 
fail to read the account of the practical ap- 
plication of such theories in the school-room 
as furnished us by ‘‘ Annabell Lee,’’ in her 
article in this number of the JouRNAL on 
‘‘HowI made my school-room attractive,’’ 
and the others which she has kindly pfom- 
ised us. ‘‘Annabell Lee’’ is an asstimed 
name, but she is a veritable teacher and has 
done exactly what she tells of. We thank 
her for telling others how she did it. Her 
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timely and well-expressed article will, we 
trust, induce thousands to imitate her ex- 
ample. 


Rev. M. B. SLoan has undertaken the task 
of posting the JouRNAL in regard to the edu- 
cational work in Western Pennsylvania. 
makes a good beginning in this number. 


He 


WE are indebted to Mrs. Anna Randall 
Diehl for another interesting article which 
appears in this number. Mrs. Diehl has 
done good service in Pennsylvania by her 
instruction at our institutes, and multitudes 
of the readers of the JouRNAL count them- 
selves among her - personal friends and are 
always glad to hear from her. Wethink we 
are correct in saying that she is willing to 
attend some of our institutes the coming 
season. 

As to Mr. Fay’s method of teaching 
Geography, it is proper to remark that it is 
not at all new, although much that is attrac- 
tive has been added by the author in pre- 
senting is. It is, indeed, in principle the 
exact method, that of passing from the gen- 
eral to the particular, adopted by all our 
older text-books on geography. The method 
is an admirable one for those advanced suf- 
ficiently to comprehend it; but it is in no 
way adapted to the primary school, and 
neither Mr. Fay nor the whole pedagogical 
wisdom of the world can make it so. Mrs. 
Diehl, however, has our thanks for opening 
a discussion on the subject which has been 
for some time portending. Who will speak 
next? 


HERBERT SPENCER announces an important 
educational principle is the following words : 
** Up to acertain point, appliances are need- 
ful for results; but, beyond that point, re- 
sults decrease as appliances  increase.’’ 
Primary education in all its departments has 
need of objects, experiments, exhibitions, 
illustrations ; but there is a point in every 
well-planned course of study beyond which 
all these are mere rubbish that cumbers the 
way. A child learns to count on his fingers 
or with his playthings; but how soon in the 
study of mathematics, they are thrown aside 
as useless, and the student revels in a world 
of pure thought. The great naturalists 
begin their studies with plants, animals, 
rocks, stars; but they soon rise far above 
them and enrich their minds with the broad 
generalizations that form the heart and soul 
of all science. 
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THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


HE Pennsylvania Teachers’ Association 
will hold its twentieth annual session 
in the Opera House at Pittsburgh, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, August 12, 13 
and 14, 1873. The following is the pro- 
gramme, subject to some changes, prepared 
by the Executive Committee. 
There will be two sessions each day, one 
in the morning and one in the evening. 


PROGRAMME. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST I2TH. 

8% A. Mi—Meeting of Executive Committee at the 
Opera House. 

g A. M.—Openii» and organization. 

9% A. M.—Address of welcome by William R. 
Ford, chairman of Local Committee, 

Response by Charles H, Verrill, chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

Report of Local Committee of Arrangements, 

Enrollment of members. 

12 M.—Inaugural Address, by the President, Ed- 
ward Gideon, of Philadelphia. 

Miscellaneous business. 


EVENING SESSION. 

74 P. M.—Report of committee: The Obligation 
of Cities to Provide for the Superintendency, by 
Edward Shippen, of Philadelphia, 

814 p. M.—Address by Rev. George P. Hays, D. D., 
of Washington, Pa. Subject: “ Every-day Logic.” 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13TH. 


9g A. M —Paper by B, C. Jillison, of Pittsburgh. 

Repo:t of Committee upon Compulsory Education, 
D. Schoedler, chairman, Broadheadsville, 

Paper by Edward Brooks, Millersville: What Can 
our Schools do to quicken the Public Conscience ? 

Paper by Henry S Jones, Erie: The Best Plan for 
the Organization of the Schools of a Township. 


EVENING SESSION. 

7% P. M—Report of committee: High Schools 
and their place in a Public System of Education, by 
M, N. Horton, chairman, Williamsport. 

8% Pp M.—Address by Dr. E. A. Wood, Pitts- 
burgh. Subject: The Conflict Between Science and 
Theology. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST I 4TH. 

8 A, M.—Report of Committee: A Uniform Plan 
of Granting Certificates to Teachers, by J. P. Wick- 
ersham, Chairman, Harrisburg 

Paper—Natural Science in our Schools, by Lemuel 
Amerman, Mansfield, Pa. 

Paper—Our Normal School Policy, by J. A. Cooper, 
Edinboro, Pa. 


EVENING SESSION. 


7% P.M. Lecture on * Sound,” illustrated by ex- 
periments, by A, A. Breneman, S. B., late Professor 
Chemistry State Agricultural College. 

8% p,mM.—Address by E H. Cook, Columbus, 
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Ohio. Subject: Moral Instruction: Its Place in Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Arrangemepts will be made so that members of the 
Association may visit the different manufacturing es- 
tablishments of the city of Pittsburgh; the local com- 
mittee will provide for an open-air meeting in one of 
the many groves of the suburbs. 

Boarding accommodations can be obtained as fol- 
lows: Hotels, from two to four dollars per day. Pri- 
vate boarding houses, from one dollar to one dollar 
and fifty cents per day, A committee will be in at- 
tendance to escort members to any place they ma 
designate ; and, to facilitate their choice, a list of the 
several places will be published, with the location and 
price of each. 

It is hoped that the teachers of the State will assem- 
ble in such numbers as will make the Pittsburgh 
meeting a success in every sense of the word. 

Ample time will be given for the discussion of 
papers and reports. The following resolution was 
adopted at the Philadelphia meeting last August. 

Rescived, That the Executive Committee be in- 
structed, in preparing the future work of this Asso- 
ciation, to limit all papers read before it to fifteen 
minutes, and all adresses to thirty, and that a suit- 
ble time, after each paper, be allowed for discussion 
unless otherwise ordered by the Association. 

It is expected that this will be observed, except in 
evening addresses. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee. 

CHARLES H. VERRILL, Chairman. 


Mansfield, Pa., Fune 18, 1873. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


THE programme of exercises at the next meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association to be held at Pitts- 
burgh, August 12th, is given above. Mr. J. Fletcher 
Sickel, the ticket agent of the Association, whose 
address is Germantown, Pa., notifies teachers that 
those having orders from him can procure excursiom 
tickets at the principal stations on the following, 
roads: Cumberland Valley, Belvidere, Delaware, 
North Pennsylvania, Northern Central, Philadelphia 
and Erie, Pennsylvania, and Danville, Hazelton and 
Wilkesbarre. Excursion tickets may be obtained 
without orders on the Erie and Pittsburgh, Catawissa,, 
East Pennsylvania. Huntingdon and Broad Top, and 
Philadelph.a and Reading roads. 

Those who pay full fare going over the following 
roads can procure passes to return free: Allegheny 
Valley, Buffalo, Corry and Pittsburgh, Delaware and 
Hudson, Hanover Branch, Oil Creek and Allegheny 
River, West Chester and Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Reading. 


_ 
- 


Do MEN and women eat the same kind of 
food? Col. Higginson in the recent dis- 
cussion of the question of co-education at 
Boston asserts that there is no observed dif- 
ference, and bases upon the fact an argument 
in favor of a similarity of mental food. 
If the physical systems of the two sexes re- 
quire the same nourishment, why not their 
mental systems; Prof. Agassiz, however, 
at once denied the truth of Col. Higgin- 
son’s assertion, and stated that men and 
women at table did not, as a rule, select the 
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same articles of food, and that consequently 
the argument based upon the analogy of a 
similarity in the processes of physical and 
mental digestion is without force. For our 
own part, we think both gentlemen partly 
wrong. There are men and women who 
relish the same kind of food, and there are 
those who do not. Both men and women 
differ among themselves in this respect. 
We do not believe that meals at boarding- 
houses and hotelsare prepared with reference 
to sex. There possibly may be an apprecia- 
ble difference in the articles of food most 
relished in boarding-houses for men and 
women, but if so it is sosmall as to be prac- 
tically of no account. 

But it is more to our present purpose to 
say that the question of co-education cannot 
be settled by arguments based upon the 
kinds of food most relished by the two 
sexes respectively. Suppose their tastes 
differ in this respect, it does not follow that 
they should not eat at the same tables; and 
even if the analogy holds in respect to their 
mental nature, it does not follow that they 
should not be educated in the same school. 
Variety may give spice to life here as else- 
where. And on the other hand, there may 
be good reasons why males and females, 
though exdctly alike in their tastes for phys- 
ical and mental food, should not either eat 
or study together. If wise men had not 
used it, we would not hesitate to say that 
the argument is worth but little to either 
side. 


THE following from the Ohio Educational 
Monthly suggest a line of policy adapted to 
the condition of educational affairs in Penn- 
sylvania. We were not previously aware 
that Maine had taken this step in advance. 
Owing to her backward movement in abol- 
ishing county supervision, we had not, of 
late, been looking for light in that direction. 


The “ Free High School Act” of Maine is one of 
the most important school laws enacted the present 
year. It authorizes each towa (township) in the 
State to establish and support a high school, and it 
pledges the State to pay one-half of the annual ex- 
pense—with the condition that no town shall receive 
from the State more than five hundred dollars in any 
one year, Adjoining towns may unite together and 
establish a union high school, and when a town re- 
fuses to avail itself of the benefit of the act, one or more 
school districts may do so. The Fournal of Edu- 
cation reports that towns in all parts of the State have 
already taken action under the law, andit is antici- 
pated that a large number of high schools will be 
established, We havé long believed that the only 
feasible mode of sustaining high schools in country 
districts is for the State to bear all or a considerable 
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share of the expense. Some pecuniary encourage- 
ment is needed to induce the people of a town to tax 
themselves to support a high school which benefits 
those most who reside near it. The provision of the 
Ohio law authorizing the organization of township 
high schools is practically a dead letter, though there 
is most urgent needof such schools. The public 
school system has largely supplanted the old acade- 
mies, but their place has not been supplied, except in 
the cities and large villages, where free high schools 
are sustained, The great defect of our present school 
system is the failure to supply country youth with 
facilities for acquiring more than an elementary edu- 
cation. The sending of a pupil from the country to 
a city or village high school is too expensive for 
farmers, and besides the school does not afford the 
advantages demanded. The common schools of the 
country should be supplemented by a system of free 
academies or high schools. Maine has adopted a 
feasible system. 


nti 
— 


OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM ABROAD. 





UR American school systems have of 
() late attracted great attention in Eu- 
rope and, indeed, throughout the principal 
nations of the world. One proof of this is 
found in the desire manifested by the Aus- 
trian authorities to have these systems fitly 
represented at the great International Exhi- 
bition now open at Vienna. This desire has 
been repeatedly expressed by influential gen- 
tlemen connected with the Austrian govern- 
ments in conversations with the American 
Minister at the Court of Vienna and in let- 
ters to officials in this country. But the inter- 
est felt hy foreign nations in our systems of 
schools is even more strikingly shown by the 
eager desire evinced by distinguished gentle- 
men from abroad to visit our schools and 
witness their operation. Naturally, this 
visitation is more frequent at Washington 
than elsewhere, and to show its frequency 
we extract the following paragraphs from 
the recent report of the Board of Trustees 
of the Public Schools of the City of Wash- 
ington: 

But there is another and a very powerful reason why 
Congress should aid in making our schools second to 
none in the country. The subject of providing 
instruction for the masses is attracting the attention 
not only of most European governments, but even 
of distant Asiatic powers, and they are seeking in the 
United States for the most perfect system. The rep- 
resentatives of all nations assemble in this capital, 
and when they desire to witness practical illustrations 
of the American school system they naturally resort 
to the public schools of our city. Thus, Earl de 
Grey and Sir Stafford Northcote and other members 
on the part of Great Britain of the Joint High Com- 
mission ong the Alabama Claims, devoted much time 
in visits to the schoois, They made the most thor- 
ough and detailed examination. They bore cheerful 
testimony to the excellence of our system, and car- 
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ried away with them a variety of ideas, which they 
proposed to make the basis for improving the system 
of Great Britain, 

Even far-off Japan, through her representatives in 
Washington, sought instruction and guidance in our 
public schools. Mr. Fonzimar M, Tanaka, Chief of 
the Educational Department of Japan, and his asso- 
ciate, who came here with the Japanese embassy, 
after a complete examination, transmitted the result 
of their observations to Japan, Minister Mori has 
made frequent visits to the schools for observation, 
and with an ultimate view of benefit to his own 
country. 

Still another portion of the globe—Brazil—has 
profited by the schools of Washington. In January, 
1872, the Councilor, A. P. de Carvalho Borges, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Brazil at Washington, 
was instructed by the Minister of the Interior to 
examine the schools here specially, with a view of 
adapting the system to public schools in Rio Janeiro. 
In pursuance of these instructions, the minister 
visited the schools, spent some time among the teach- 
ers and pupils, witnessed the manner of teaching and 
conducting the exercises, examined the furniture, 
school apparatus, records, books, forms, etc., and, 
like the representatives of England and Japan, 
availed himself of what he saw and heard for the 
benefit and advantage of the cause of popular educa- 
tion at home. Still more recently, the representative 
of the Nicaraguan Government at Washington, Mr. 
Emelio Benard, devoted considerable time to visits 
to the schools, with a view to the adaptation of the 
system to the schools of his country, In a letter 
addressed to one of the trustees, he speaks almost 
enthusiastically of the pleasure and advantage afforded 
by the visit. 

But it is not only accredited representatives of 
foreign powers who have sought knowledge in our 
schools. Distinguished scholars of our own and 
other lands have examined our system and our build- 
ings with satisfaction. Notably among these may be 
mentioned Prof, John Tyndall, of the Royal Institu- 
tion of London, and L. van Wondrichem van Vliet, 
a distinguished Java scholar, a member of the His- 
torical Institute of France and of the Royal Society 
of Political Economy of Madrid, These gentlemen 
visited the schools together, and expressed the 
utmost delight with the system. 


<< 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 








E heard the proprietor of a large 

cotton factory say some days ago, 
“I want fifty hands to whom I will pay 
a hundred dollars a month, and twice as 
many to whom I will pay seventy-five dollars 
a month, and I cannot obtain them. I can 
obtain plenty of laborers, plenty of men to 
do the common kinds of work about the 
factory, but I cannot obtain a sufficient 
number of skilled workmen.’’ This com- 
plaint is a universal one. Every manufac- 
turing and mechanical establishment in the 
land suffers from the want of skilled labor. 
This demand must be met. The people 
will before long manifest their wishes in 
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this matter in such a way that those in 
authority will find it unsafe to resist them. 
The Press of Philadelphia, of May 17th, 
has an article on this subject, entitled ‘* The 
Education of Boys,’’ to which we call 


attention. The Press says: 

There is no demand so pressing on the business 
world as is that for good men to take the lead in 
the enterprises which are now swallowing all the 
money we can gather. We do not exactly mean 
plodders in toil—dull and heavy workers—who have 
no idea that the burdens they bear can be lightened ; 
nor do we mean, either, on the other extreme, what 
is called brilliant genius, flashing and dashing men 
of light hearts and little reflection, who live their 
short hour attracted by the world’s brilliancy, like 
the moth before a flickering candle, rushing in to be 
burned and destroyed. What we mean is the man 
of sound practical acquirements, which he is able to 
apply to the business of life; and this brings us to 
the point of our subject—the education of boys in 
the applied sciences. What we want and what we 
must have are more schools where boys can be trained 
in the sciences which are invoked in the every-day 
business of life—the polytechnic system of educa- 
tion, which, while it trains a student in the theories, 
also fits him at once for the practical efforts of life, 
This is the education which puts a value on a 
young man, and all other education is worthless in 
the development of the true and useful man, Every 
mechanical operation, the pursuits of mining and 
agriculture, are now most successfully conducted by 
those who understand the applied sciences. It is not 
the man who has read Cesar or studied Cicero who 
is able to lead a corps of miners into the dark- 
caverns of the earth, nor the man who translates 
Greek and Latin who is able to build a stack for a 
furnace, run a level for a canal, or find the true 
route for arailroad. The men who are only begin- 
ning to gather what was heretofore wasted, who are 
bringing into practical use what forty years ago was 
regarded as worthless, are they who have for the 
most part educated themselves in the sciences; but 
our operations have now become so vast that we 
must at once begin to provide for the education of 
our boys to fit them for the highest duty in all these 
lines of usefulness. We have expended millions of 
dollars in building great lines of railroad in order to 
develop our country, and the next expenditure must 
be in the education of boys, to fit them properly to 
conduct this development. In nine cases out of 
ten, the boy resolved to devote himself to the law, 
medicine, or the pulpit, remains a plodder; whereas, 
if he had selected a useful mechanical trade, and 
while learning that devoted half his time to the 
study of the applied sciences required to acquire a pro- 
fession, he would have nine chances, to one against 
him, of rising to distinction and honor, We send 
our sons to stand behind a counter, because we 
believe it to be more honorable than standing before 
a work-bench; but it is a grave mistake. If we 
have the means to educate our children let us du it, 
not that they may be polished, but that they may 
become usefully great—great in achievements which 
have real results in them, and are calculated to bless 
all mankind. 

Pennsylvania is spending millions of dollars annu- 
ally in the shape of charities and for the education of 
her children, all of which is proper, but the great 
portion of which is a waste, if we may so call it, be- 
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cause it brings forth no fruit that is tangible, practical, 
great in its benefits. What we now want is an in- 
stitution, located somewhere in the State, into 
which the boys of the public schools can enter and 
fit themselves thoroughly for scientific pursuits, where 
they can acquire a thorough knowledge of civil engi- 
neering, study geology, metallurgy, chemistry, and 
the other applied sciences, now called into requisition 
in every workshop and cultivated field in the country. 

There are thousands of boys of brain all over Penn- 
sylvania who yearn for the opportunity to acquire a 
knowledge of the sciences for practical uses. There 
are still other thousands misdirected in their course 
of life by being encouraged to take up the profes- 
sions, law, physic, theology, and merchandize, who, 
if afforded facilities and properly guided, would 
fit themselves for pursuits which have a_ higher 
value in the world’s economy than those in which 
they engage. We do not assert that the study 
of the law and physics and theology is to be discarded 
entirely, but we do insist that too many young men 
are entering the first two professions from mistaken 
notions of false pride, and that of all the miser- 
able men in society a second or third-rate lawyer 
or doctor is the most to be commiserated. Where 
one of these rises to eminence, there are scores 
drudging in poverty, who, if they had entered as en- 
gineers and draughtsmen with the same amount of 
application it required to master the professions 
referred to, would have had more of a value placed 
upon them than they now possess. 

We throw out these hints for the benefit of the 
young men of Pennsylvania, and for the admonition 
of those whose business it is to guide them into the 
avenues of usefulness, Let such as these carefully 
digest and ponder what we suggest, and let the 
authorities, too, learn that they have a duty to 
perform in the premises. 


atte 
eae 


EDUCATION PAYS. 





DUCATION pays. 
herself $9,000,000 a year for the educa- 
tion of her children in the common schools, 


Pennsylvania taxes 


and makes money by so doing. The man 
who pays his school taxes merely loans his 
money, and, if well used, it will come back 
to him, or to those who shall inherit his pro- 
perty. True, even if education did not pay 
in money, it would be worth all it costs, for 
money can have no better use than to lift 
men up to a higher intellectual and moral 
level ; but just now we want to emphasize 
the truth, that eyery dollar judiciously spent 
for educational purposes brings back another 
dollar with usury, 

In this connection we beg topresent a few 
extracts from an address recently delivered 
before the Wisconsin Horticultural Society, 
by Hon. Samuel Fellows, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

I have just been perusing with intense interest the 
report of the bureau of education, on the relation of 
education to labor. A. series of questions was ad- 
dressed to a large number of intelligent employers in 
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all parts of the Union as to the effect of education 
—mainly common school—upon each person in their 
employ. The answers were nearly unanimous “ that 
his value to the community at large is positively in- 
creased, and his power as a producer of adding to the 
common stock of wealth is materially enhanced by 
the education given him as a child in the common 
school, The increase of wages he will receive on 
account of his knowledge is put at various figures, 
averaging nearly twenty-five per cent. That this in- 
crease of value arises, Ist, from the fact of his being 


| more readily instructed in the duties of his work; 


2d, that he needs less supervision; 3d, that he does 


| his work to better advantage; 4th, that he is less 


liable to join in unreasonable strikes; 5th, is more 
industrious ; 6th, less dissipated; and lastly, is less 
liable to become an expense to the Commonwealth 
through poverty and crime. 

Now, remember, gentlemen, that twenty-five per 
cent. is added to the value of the laborer from the 
possession of the slender outfit given in the common 
school. What will be the per cent. of value if, in 
addition to this, he receives a training, in part, which 
specially fits him for his work? The answers are 
given to such an inquiry in the report alluded to. 
That a knowledge of the sciences that underlie the oc- 
cupation gives greatly increased value to their posses- 
sor is agreed onall hands, It does this: Ist, by enabling 
him to avoid dangers, in mining, for instance, to 
which ignorant men are exposed; 2nd, by enabling 
him to detect and remedy difficulties which else 
would cause expense and delay; 3d, by enabling 
him to discover shorter and simpler methods of work, 
thereby increasing his powers of production ; 4th, by 
stimulating his qualities of contrivance, so that he 
adjusts and modifies the tools or machines which he 
uses, and becomes eventually an inventor of simpler 
and better machines, thus increasing the wealth-pro- 
ducing power of his fellow-laborers. In this direc- 
tion it is estimated by these men, competent to judge, 
that his value is increased ome hundred per cent., 
while in certain exceptionable cases it is incalculably 
higher. Better even than all this, it advances the 
well-being of its possessor. By virtue of his increased 
education he commands higher wages for his ser- 
vices, and also adds largely to the common produc- 
tion. 

What a convincing argument is given in this re- 
port for our common school system. It pays, in the 
lowest as well as in the highest sense to educate the 
people. According to the last census, 1,554,931! 
adult males were regarded as illiterate. If, now, ac- 
cording to the opinions before given, these parties 
should earn each one dollar per day in their illiterate 
state, by learning to read and write, twenty-five per 
cent, would be added yearly to the production of the 
country, or $116,612,425, nearly twice as much as is 
paid annually for public instruction in the United 
States. If, now, we take four-fifths of the 8,287,- 
043 engaged in various pursuits in the United States 
in 1860, who received their education inthe common 
schools, considering each one as capable of earning 
one dollar per day without such education, and $1.25 
with it, we have a yearly addition to the production 
of the country of $523.740,178, nearly nine times the 
amount paid annually for public-school instruction. 
Then consider what the increased production would 
be if specific instruction were given to these persons 
in the different branches of industry represented by 
them, or if, in early life, studies were pursued bear- 
ing directly upon their vocation. The instruction 
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that these men need, in the main, is in the facts and 
truths of natural science, for these lie at the founda- 
tion of the life-work of the vast majority of the pro- 
ducers of our country’s wealth. These sciences 
must be studied if our nation would attain the ex- 
alted destiny which clearly awaits it. 


<< 
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SALARIES OF TEACHERS 


IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 





HE following table, which we take from 

a late number of the R. 7. Schoolmas- 

ter, includes all the cities in the United 

States whose population numbers 69,000 
or more, according to the census of 1870. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF UNITEDSTATES. 
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This table includes all the cities of the United 
States whose population numbers 69,000 or more, 
according to the census last taken, Where the salary 
varies according to the number of years of service, 
the highest is given in the table. In Chicago, Balti- 
more, Boston, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Washington, 
Newark, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Albany, 
Providence, and perhaps others of the cities given in 
the above table, an experience of from one to three 
years is required before assistants in the lower schools 
can receive the full salaries of their positions; and in 
some of these cities the same rule applies even to the 
principals of the grammar schools and teachers in 
the high schools. In Pittsburgh, the maximum 
salary of the low er grades of teachers is not reached 
till after five years’ experience; and in Cincinnati a 
service of six years is required. It will thus be seen 
that the actual salaries paid to teachers are consider- 
ably below the amounts given in the table, especially 
for the lower grades. 

It must also be borne in mind that the table does 
not represent the compensation of the average 
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teacher, but only that of teachers in large cities, 
which would naturally be the highest salaries paid. 
Averages in which all the towns are included may be 
found in State reports. 

In Chicago, male and female principals receive 
the same salary for the same position; but we have 
been unable to learn how many ladies are in charge 
of grammar schools. In San Francisco, there is no 
distinction between the salaries of male and female 
teachers; but female assistants in grammar schools 
for boys receive nigher salaries than those occupying 
similar positions in girls’ schools, There is, in San 


Francisco, only one female principal of a grammar | 


schools, who receives a salary of $2,100. In Brook- 
lyn, there are two female principals of grammar 
schools who receive the same salaries as male prin- 
cipals. In St. Louis, there is one female principal 
of a grammar school who receives a salary of $2,200, 
and one who receives $2,000 as indicated in the table. 

The college of the city of New York is not con- 
sidered a part of the common school system of the 
city, and the salaries of its instructors are not included 
in the above table, It is, however, a free college, 
and the members of the Board of Education are 
members, ex officio, of the Board of Trustees of the 
college. In Brooklyn and Washington, there are 
advanced classes in the grammar schools which sup- 
ply, in part, the place of a high school. The super- 
intendent of schools for Washington also serves in 
the same capacity for Georgetown, and the salary 
given in the table includes both. In Jersey City and 
Newark, there are Saturday normal schools, which 
the teachers of the lower grades are required to at- 
tend, unless they have already graduated. The 
teachers of these normal schools are selected from 


the upper grades of the regular teachers of the public 
schools, and receive an additional salary for that 
service. 

In Detroit there are only seven male teachers em- 
ployed, one at $2,000, two at $1,500, and four at 
$1,200. One female teacher receives $1,000; others 
receive $900, $850, $750, $550, $500, $475, and so 


on, differing by $25 to $300. More than half the 
teachers, however, receive either $400 or $425, and 
we are unable to classify the others, except So far as 
is given in the table, or to tell how far experience is 
made the basis of the distinction. 


— 
> 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AT BOSTON. 


SHARP DISCUSSION ON CO-EDUCATION. 


URING the second week in May the 
Social Science Association held a two 

or three days’ session in Boston. The 
second day was taken up mainly witha 
paper on the ‘‘Higher Education of Wo- 
man,’’ and the discussion elicited by it. 
The paper was read by Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, and the discussion was participated in 
by Prof. Agassiz; President Raymond, of 
Vassar College; Miss Maria Mitchell, the 
Astronomer; President Eliot, of Harvard ; 
Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Edna Cheney, Mrs. Livermore, and 
Col. Higginson. The necessity for some 
better provision for the higher education of 
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woman seems to have been conceded all 
around, but a sharp discussion took place 
on the question of educating the two sexes 
in the same institution. The affirmative 
side of the question was warmly upheld by 
all the speakers except Prof. Agassiz, who 
was rather non-committal, and President 
Eliot, who spoke strongly in opposition. 

In view of the fact that among the thou- 
sand teachers and friends of education pre- 
sent at the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association in Philadelphia 
last summer, including a number of the 
most distinguished presidents and professors 
in our colleges, no single voice was raised 
in opposition to the doctrine of the co-edu- 
cation of the sexes, when every opportunity 
was given for that purpose; and in view of 
the fact that the Association passed unani- 
mously a resolution at that time approving 
this doctrine, it seems unnecessary to repeat 
here the arguments by which Col. Higgin- 
son and his friends maintained their side of 
the question. For those, however, who 
think that nothing can be said on the other 
side, we present an abstract of President 
Eliot’s remarks as reported in the New 
York Zyribune. If any one of our readers 
should feel that the matter needs it, we will 
hear him in reply. 


HARVARD AGAINST CO-EDUCATION, 


I should like to put one question aside, said Presi- 
dent Eliot, if I could; but, for the reason Prof. Agassiz 
has given, I do not feel at liberty to. I should like to 
put aside the question of co-education of the sexes ; 
but as Col. Higginson has frankly expressed his con- 
victions in the matter, and I have had the advantage 
of long conversation with him, I feel obliged to state 
the ground of my difference with him. It will be 
granted, I suppose, by every one, that the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes is a new experiment in this country; 
not completely, perhaps, but it has been quite a new 
experiment in this country—originating, L think, in 
the New England academies and extending to the 
West, and now coming eastward from the West 
again. Now, when you ask long-established institu- 
tions like the New England colleges to take share in 
this experiment, those who are responsible for the 
directicn of those institutions naturally ask, Why 
should they leave the arduous and fruitful work in 
which they are already engaged to take part in an 
experiment? We want evidence, and we want also 
the reasons a priori—for I believe in @ priori reason- 
ing as well as deduction from facts. It seems odd 
that different persons can arrive at diametrically oppo- 
site conclusions in examining the same institutions. 
But to the best of my ability I have examined this 
subject. I have been through all the catalogues of 
the leading institutions of the West which admit 
girls. I have also visited a good number of them, 
and have conversed with a large number of the 
teachers of those institutions; and the conclusion I 
arrived at is precisely opposite to that of Col. Higgin- 
son, namely, that the tide is ebbing, not rising; that 
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this system of educating boys with girls is now on 
the wane in the West. That is to say, it is leading 
in the West to precisely what has taken place here; 
that as the community becomes richer separate schools 
for boys and girls, for young men and young women, 
are provided. I think that all ladies and gentlemen 
who know of the growth of the institutions of the 
West, where boys and girls are now secured, will say 
that Oberlin College is by far one of the most suc- 
cessful of those institutions. It is one of the oldest, 
and has had the services of men and women of the 
utmost devotion, and its course of instruction has 
been the best of those institutions, so far as my exami- 
nation has informed me. They have graduated more 
girls in their college course than any other institution, 
except the few of recent origin, where the course is 
low. To my mind, it is altogether the most favorable 
example of an institution for the co-education of the 
sexes in this country, and therefore in the world. I 
entirely agree with Col. Higginson in his opinion of 
the admirable fairness of President Fairchild in his 
discussions of the topic. Now, what is their experi- 
ence? It is as plain as can be upon the catalogue of 
that institution and elsewhere. They began by 
admitting girls to the college course. They admit 
them still. But it has resulted in the establishment 
of a separate course of instruction for girls. On the 
last catalogue which I examined there were 140 girls 
in what was called the ladies’ department, and 8 in 
the college. This proportion of the girls in the sepa- 
rate department has been cogstantly rising, and the 
proportion of girls in the college has been constantly 
falling, and the very last communication which I saw 
from President Fairchild called attention to this phe- 
nomenon as the result of their experience.} This is so 
in many of the institutions of the West, where this 
supposed union takes place. It is not a real union. 
In many of them the girls take a separate degree, 
and they follow the scientific course instead of the 
classical. It would be too long for me to go into 
details in this inquiry; but the result, for which I was 
unprepared, was perfectly convincing to my mind. 

President Eliot then referred to the personal testi- 
mony of teachers, citing the matron of Oberlin Col- 
lege, who told him that on no account would she 
allow her daughters or any girls in whom she was 
interested to go through the college course, This 
was the result of ripe experience. If they looked at 
the catalogue of these Western institutions they 
would find that the girls are residents of the towns in 
which they are established, It is to them a day- 
school, They live at home, under the supervision 
of their parents. This is a fact very easily substan- 
tiated, 

As to the @a priori reasons. When Col. Higginson 
asks if the male and female mind are not the same, 
he would answer No, very distinctly, The male and 
female mind are not alike. Sex penetrates the mind 
and the affections, and penetrates deeply and power- 
fully. Col. Higginson had spoken of the elective 
system at Harvard as tending to facilitate the admis- 
sion of girls to that institution. Now, the philoso- 
phy of the elective system is based on the infinite 
variety of mind. It is because the same intellectual 
food is not good for all minds. Now, women differ 
from men more than men differ from each other; 
that is to say, there is a fundamental pervading dif- 
ference between all men and all women, which ex- 
tends to their minds quite as much as their bodies. We 
are to inquire, in the next place, what is wise and 
right with reference to a great change like this. He 





thought nothing was more important in considering 
this question than the effect of education upon the 
physique. We are brought face to face with the 
fact that the physique of American woman is unsat- 
isfactory. That the result may be ascribed to a great 
number of causes. Colonel Higginson had named 
some of them. In that state of things, a leader 
in education wants to know the probable effect upon 
the physique of women of certain changes which are 
contemplated in the methods of her education; and 
any one not a specialist in such a matter will natur- 
ally go to doctors and physiologists for an answer to 
these questions. He wished to say that all the com- 
petent and eminent men whom he had consulted 
upon this question, including the distinguished anato- 
mist and physiologist who had addressed them, testi- 
fied that they did not consider that women could 
bear the stress that is put upon men. He had never 
heard any difference of opinion on this point among 
men competent by special experience to speak on it, 
He had heard female physicians bear testimony in 
corroboration of Dr. Clarke’s evidence. On these 
two grounds of Western experience and @ priori edu- 
cation, he shrank from taking his part of the respon- 
sibility of introducing the education of women in 
Harvard College. It is very different to be in a 
position where one must act and take responsibility, 
and to be in a position where one has only to main- 
tain honest convictions without responsibility. As 
far as the argument from the rising tide is concerned, 
he had only to say that if the tide rose high enough 
it would rise over Harvard. 


We add, as of general interest a portion, 
of the address of President Raymond, of 
Vassar. What he says in reference to the 
bility and the health of the four hundred 
young ladies in that institution, the state- 
ment concerning their health being endorsed 
by Miss Mitchell, is well worthy of note. 


He held it to be an unsettled question whether a 
liberal education is the same thing for woman as for 
man. There are differences of digestion and of phy- 
sical power between the sexes, There is some ante- 
cedent probability that the result might be that the 
intellectual pabulum appropriate to the two might 
require some modification, but he believed that the 
result of experience as well as sound philosophy'on 
this subject would warrant the statement made by 
Prof. Agassiz. And, on the whole, it is very difficult 
to say what there is in science or literature that will do 
the man’s mind good that will not do the woman’s 
mind good. At Vassar they had far outgrown the 
question whether girls can keep up with boys. They 
have gentlemen professors at Vassar, and the question 
among them is how to keep ahead of the girls. It 
is nota joke, buta fact. He was seventeen years pro- 
fessor in a boys’ college before he went to Vassar, 
and nine years the head of a large boys’ school; yet he 
never was so put to it to keep up with his classes as 
in Vassar. As tothe effect on their health, he would 
challenge the United States to turn out four hundred 
young women between the ages of 16 and 24 that 
will compare with Vassar College girls. They have 
no sickly girls there except those who came sick ; and 
they restore the health of a very handsome percentage 
of these. We know, and physiology will bear me 
out in the statement, that study wisely pursued 
[suddenly pausing and pointing to the portly form of 
Prof. Agassiz]—look at Prof. Agassiz and see the 
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whole argument embodied—that study rightly pur- | their time in teaching such branches as they 


sued is beneficial to the health. It is the healthiest 
occupation that I have ever found, or my daughters 
either, It is not study that kills students; it is bad 
habits, bad living, and foolish methods of study The 
whole question is: Is it possible that woman should 
have an intellectual vocation—should be called by 
Providence to such a life? I believe in co-education, 
It is the millennial system of education. Vassar was 
bound by certain restrictions. He did not know 
what was to prevent Vassar College, in her own good 
time, from opening her doors to boys, and then he 
thought Cornell University would be at a disadvan- 
tage. 


= 
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THE SCHOOL-Room. 


UCH has appeared in various periodi- 
N cals of late on the importance of vo- 
cal music in our schools. Being fully con- 
vinced that many schools are benefited by 
it, and that many more might receive bene- 
fits from the judicious introduction of vocal 
music, yet we believe that as it is now taught 
in many schools little advantage is derived 
from it, and in some cases none at all. Some 
teachers cannot sing, and some have not 
what is termed ‘‘ an ear for music.’’ Now, 
it seems to us that a teacher who cannot aid 
his pupils in the least, by his own voice, 
and who cannot distinguish harmonious 
from inharmonious sounds, or the sweetest 
musical concords from the most unmusical 
discords, would not be likely to benefit his 
scholars much by introducing vocal music 
into his school. We will admit, however, 
that so great a disqualification as this seldom 
exists. But perhaps it may be safely asserted 
that a majority of the teachers in the State 
are not qualified to teach vocal music 
scientifically. Now, if it should be taught 
in every school, it seems to us that every 
teacher should understand it; and if every 
teacher should understand it, it would be 
necessary to have every one examined on 
that branch ; and that would involve an- 
other difficulty: some county superintendents 
do not understand vocal music, and conse- 
quently would not be qualified to make the 
examination. And if no persons could be 
allowed to teach unless they understood vo- 
cal music it would exclude many of our best 
teachers from the school-room. Our opin- 
ion is simply this: Let those who are quali- 
fied to teach singing, and who feel that it is 
proper to do so, introduce it into their 
schools, giving proper time and attention to 
it, so as not to encroach upon other impor- 
tant duties; and on the other hand, let 
those who are not thus qualified, employ 





do understand without attempting to teach 
vocal music at all. 

Few things delight us more than to listen 
to good singing ; but when it is bad in any 
respect, particularly when the singers do not 
keep correct time or do not have their 
voices in perfect unison, it loses very much 
of its charming power. R. CHADWICK, 


AN Unjust Practice.—Mr, Editor: I am credi- 
bly informed that in some parts of the State, school 
directors settle with their teachers, giving them 
orders for the amounts due, which orders the teacher 
is unable to have cashed unless by paying a heavy 
discount. This is a practice on which all good 
citizens should put the seal of condemnation in an 
emphatic manner. We have known it to be prac- 
ticed in the military disbursing departments of the 
general goverment, and it may not be unknown in 
other departments, though it is not done by the 
direction or sanction of government. The teachers 
of the Commonwealth should protest against this 
unjust encroachment upon their rights in such away as 
to reach the narrow souls of the parties who 
perpetrate the outrage. H.S. S. 





EXPERIENCE vs, INEXPERIENCE.—Jessrs. Editors : 
Having noticed in the May No. of THE JOURNAL 
an article entitled “* Our Country’s Hope,” we were 
struck with the propriety of certain statements made 
therein. The writersays that the average age of 
teachers in the State is about twenty-three. If that 
is correct, many of the teachers must be much 
younger than twenty-three, for there are many aged 
and middle-aged teachers who are constantly em- 
ployed in our schools, There is an idea in some 
sections of the country, that seems to be gaining 
ground, namely: that young, inexperienced teachers, 
“‘fresh from the schools,” are preferable to those of 
middle-age, who have spent many years in the study 
of the science and the practice of teaching. As soon 
as a teacher’s locks show signs of turning gray, we 
frequently hear such exclamations as “ old fogy,’’ 
*‘ behind the times,” “unfit to teach,” etc, When 
asked why such expressions are used, their reply is, 
“‘ No such o/d persons should be employed to teach.’’ 
Now we readily admit that such remarks may not be 
out of place, when made in reference to those who 
have not taught school for ten or fifteen years, or 
who have paid no attention whatever to school 
affairs. But when applied to teachers who are con- 
stantly studying, frequently teaching, attending in- 
stitutes, etc, they lack both point and force, We 
take the view that experience is as necessary in 
teaching as in medicine, law, divinity, or any other 
calling in life. We are aware that some teachers 
succeed very well at the first trial, but as a general 
rule experienced teachers have better schools than 
those who are without experience. Young 
teachers must frequently be employed as a matter of 
necessity, but, in the opinion of the writer, large or 
difficult schools require teachers of mature age and 
special training, or much experience, 

R. CHADWICK, 





GRAMMAR,—It is to be regretted that a study so 
important in every point of view as grammar, should 
be sucha bugbear in our schools, It is nevertheless 
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true that seventy-nine teachers out of every hundred 
admit that the progress of their pupils in this branch 
is less satisfactory than in any other. Many books 
have been written and many methods in the way of 
diagramming, etc., have been devised, and yet with 
all these auxiliaries the successful prosecution of the 
study remains one of the unsolved problems of the 
school-room. 

We all know that the pen of the ready writer and 
the tongue of the fluent speaker are daily becoming 
greater powers in society, and this power is rendered 
doubly effective by a good knowledge of grammatical 
principles. Mere memorizing rules seems of little use, 
for those who do this most readily often make the 
most egregious blunders in common conversation. 
We well remember hearing a pupil who had distin- 
guished herself in the grammar class say to a class- 
mate as they left the room, “ Now, don’t go down 
them stairs.’ Another who held a permanent cer- 
tificate, spoke of something being “ drug’’ over the 
floor. There is something amiss here, and the con- 
scientious teacher will look carefully into the matter. 

E. MCV. MOORE, 


ComposITION —Exactly why compositions, as they 
are generally called, should be despised and disliked 
by the majority of pupils, we do not know; but that 
they are is an indisputable fact, as any teacher will 
testify. Let us look at some of the reasons com- 
monly given to excuse the non-performance or 
neglect of this exercise: First, “I can’t think of a 
subject,” after they have “ceased the weather, poor 
old man, to hammer,” and Spring, Summer, Autumn 
and Winter have been disposed of, imagination 
seems to come to a stand-still and nothing more 
presents itself tothe mind, Second, “Some one else 
has said all I can say, and said it much better.” As 
well think because some one else walks and breathes, 
that we are thereby to be debarred from free pedes- 
trianism and respiration Thirdly, “I cannot write 
well enough.” What a mistaken idea! Grim old 
Carlyle says: ‘Whatever thou hast to do, do it the 
best thou can’st ; it is the spirit in which the deed 
is done that makes it good or great.” Persons are apt 
to forget that in composing, as in everything else, 
practice is necessary, and that long and arduous 
labor is needed to secure success in literary under- 
takings. Weare delighted with the simplicity of a 
passage which reads like an unstudied effusion, yet 
it may have cost its author a world of pains. 

It is related of a celebrated English statesman, 
that when, after his death, his papers were examined, 
a certain passage in one of his orations which 
had been greatly admired and had always been 
thought an impromptu effort, was found written 
seventeen different times, each copy having received 
additions and emendations. This fact of itself ex- 
plodes the idea of so-called ixspiration, and shows 
the patient labor with which fine composition is 
elaborated. HATTIE. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A TEACHER. 





I have often read, “* how to choose a wife,” * how 
to write a letter,’ ‘““how to get rich,” ‘how to 
make a garden.”’ These and kindred themes have 
been fully expounded by others ; but I am aching to 
have my say, and tell the expectant world, not how 
to teach school (normal shades, be not offended), but 
how to choose a teacher. 

Do not look fora dandy. The man who spends 
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his time fixing up his outside, probably will have lit- 
tle left to see to the little within, and less to help 
other people, 

Do not choose a graduate, By a graduate I mean 
one whose education is completed, who knows every- 
thing from addition to parallax, from English to 
Arabic, and can glibly tell all he knows in a few 
minutes. No, do not choose a mere graduate, though 
he have “four diplomas” in his trunk. 

Do not in every case look for an “ experienced ”’ 
teacher. Experience is valuable, but if good is not 
always in the market, and it is better for you to 
“break another colt” than pasture a worthless, 
broken-down horse. 

Avoid a boastey. It has come to be a proverb in 
some quarters “as conceited as a school-master,” 
nevertheless, the good teacher, though not wanting 
in self-respect, seldom finds it necessary to blow his 
own trumpet. 

Shun a fault-finder, He who is continually find- 
ing motes in fellow teachers’ eyes has, no doubt, 
many a beam in his own. 

Do not look for a teacher full of hobbies. He 
may last for a little while, but he runs not well. 


Having decided what you will not look for, start 
briskly on your journey. 
Look for common sense, it is better than Greek ; 
Look for patience. it is better than “ grit ;’’ 
Look for knowledge. and a desire to increase it ; 
Look for modesty. Look for Christianity. 


(P. S.—Do not look for an angel.) 
Cor. Maine Ed. Fournal. 
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THE MonrtrH. 


Fac several weeks past our newspaper 
exchanges have been full of accounts 
of Commencement exercises. Not only 
our colleges have Commencements now-a- 
days, but the custom has extended to 
Normal Schools, Academies, High Schools 
and literary institutions generally. Indeed, 
so far as we can judge both from observa- 
tion and published reports, the most popu- 
lar Commencements of the season, those 
that attracted the largest crowds and stirred 
up the most enthusiasm, were the public 
excercises of the graduating classes of our 
High Schools. 

. We do not know when or where Com- 
mencement Day had its origin; but in its 
characteristics at the present time it is 
peculiarly American. Conventions, associ- 
ations, popular assemblies of all kinds, dis- 
cussion, speech-making, are a part of our 
life; and the excercises of Commencement 
Day exactly suit our aptitudes and tastes. 
They are the literary festivals—harvest 
homes—of the year. They are adapted 
alike, to the old and young, the grave and 
gay, the learned and unlearned. ‘There is 
something of show and sham about them ; 
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but this, we trust, will gradually pass away 
and leave them a pure source of intellectual 
and social enjoyment. 

Those who have been in the habit of at- 
tending the exercises of some literary 
institution on Commencement Day, have 
not failed to observe that they are fast be- 
coming less intellectual and more social. 
In times gone by whole days were taken up 
in speech-making, but now these formal 
oratorical displays make up but a small part 
of the exercises. Their place has been taken 
by Alumni dinners, society ‘re-unions, fra- 
ternity symposiums and other meetings of a 
social character. We like this change. 
The literary and religious people of this 
country, taking their characteristics from 
the self-denying Puritans and Quakers, have 
as a class been too secluded, too sombre, too 
much afraid of the enervating influences of 
the wicked pleasures of the world as to over- 
look those which are not only innocent but 
elevating. These are the people that are 
drawn together on Commencement Days, 
and among the other good effects of such 
days, we count that of mellowing their 
traits of character and broadening their views 
of life. 


ap 
_ 





LANCASTER CITY. 


rT XHE public exercises of the graduating 
classes of the high schools of Lancas- 
ter city created this year an unusual degree 
of interest. The exercises began at the 
Court House at 8 o’clock in the morning, 
but long before that hour the large building 
was literally packed with an immense con- 
course of people anxious to witness them. 
Large numbers of persons were compelled 
to return home, unable to secure even stand- 
ing room in the crowded hall. The essays 
of the young ladies and the orations of the 
young gentlemen were very creditable, and 
the music, under the direction of Prof. 
Hall, was excellent, and added greatly to 
the pleasure of the occasion. The report 
of the Superintending Committee was very 
satisfactory, and the neat address of the 
President of the Board to the graduating 
classes pleased everybody. 
But our main purpose in writing this 
‘article is not so much to notice the interest- 
ing character of the exercises on Commence- 
ment Day as to call attention to the enter- 
tainment and re-union which followed them. 
On the evening of Commencement Day, 
William P. Brinton, Esq., the substantial 
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President of the Board of Directors, gave a 
handsome entertainment at his house to the 
graduates of the high schools and their 
teachers, his colleagues in the board, and its 
ex-presidents. The county superintendent 
and the State superintendent also received 
invitations. The occasion was a very pleas- 
ant one, and by the graduates, at least, will 
be long remembered. This was not the 
first time President Brinton has shown the 
same kind of liberality, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the teachers appreciate it. 
Long may he continue to honor his present 
position. 

But the social feature of the occasion was 
not suffered to end with President Brinton’s 
entertainment. Other directors, equally 
liberal and equally devoted to the interests 
of the schools under their charge, conceived 
the project of having a re-union of the 
graduating classes and all the teachers and 
directors of the city. This took place in 
the high school building, and was greatly 
enjoyed by all present. There were plenty 
of good things to eat, excellent music, and 
several appropriate speeches. The writer 
has in the past freely pointed out ways in 
which he thought the system of public 
schools in Lancaster city might be improved. 
Quite likely he will again call attention to 
the matter; but right here he desires to say 
that there are gentlemen serving in its board 
of school directors whose interest in the 
cause of the education of the people, and 
whose zeal in performing the work intrusted 
to them is worthy of the highest commen- 
dation. Under the guidance of such men, 
it should not be long until the schools they 
control shall become a model in all respects. 


-™ 
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LOCK HAVEN, 





THE CORNER STONE OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 





ROM the accounts given in the Clinton 
county papers, the Fourth of July, 
1873, must have been a great day at Lock 
Haven. The occasion was the laying of the 
corner stone of the Central Normal School. 
There was a very large attendance of people 
from Clinton and adjoining counties ; flags 
were displayed from all prominent places, 
arches of evergreen spanned the streets, 
music filled the air, a Jong procession com- 
posed of the military; a number of fire com- 
panies, various civic societies, and multitudes 
of citizens and strangers marched out to the 
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Normal School grounds, and the corner 
stone of the building was laid with the usual 
imposing Masonic ceremonies. 

At the ground the assemblage was called 
to order by L. A. Mackey, President of the 
Board of Trustees. Prayer was offered up 
by the Rev. Mr. Shinn. Mr. Mackey made 
the opening address. 


He spoke of the entire fitness of the occasion, the 
day on which was declared the independence of 
America, for the laying of the corner stone of a great 
educational institution, andimost aptly and forcibly 
dwelt upon the power of education, and its influence 
upon the liberties and greatness of any people, and 
of the American nation in particular, whose govern- 
ment is founded upon the intelligence and virtue of 
her people, and these essential qualities of a nation’s 
growth and greatness on the inculcations of the pul- 
pit and schools. He gave an interesting outline of 
the history of this Normal School to its present con- 
dition, paid a merited tribute to the memory of Philip 
M. Price, Esq., now deceased, whose liberal heart 
and enlightened judgment made“him a zealaus friend 
of the cause of education, and led to his active agen- 
cy in imparting life and energy to the undertaking, 
the noble donation of the beautiful site of the school 
speaking more eloquently than words of the spirit 
that moved this good and truly public-spirited citi- 
zen. He then made a fervent and forcible appeal to 
the people of the county to stand by the Board of 
Trustees, and, by subscribing to the stock, give the 
needed assistance to carry the enterprise through suc- 
cessfully. The State would do its share,—the people 
of Clinton must do theirs, and if every citizen who 
can will do his part, we will soon have the school 
finished, and receive the unquestionably great advan- 
tages that will accrue to town and county therefrom. 
We do not give the words of the speaker, but only 
some of the thoughts that he forcibly expressed. He 
then introduced 


THE ORATOR OF THE DAY, 
Ex-Governor Pollock. We regret that we are unable 
to give his remarks. He spoke without notes, fluent- 
ly and forcibly, and held the vast assemblage deeply 
interested for about an hour, in the course of his re- 
marks dwelling with force upon the cause of educa- 
tion as allied to and interwoven with our liberties 
and prosperity, and urgently appealed to the citizens 
of Clinton to awake to the great importance of the 
ceremonies that were that day being performed, 
which inaugurated the building of a great education- 
al institution in their midst that would bring them 
incalculable advantages if they but give to it the sup- 
port it deserved and needed, and he most eloquently 
urged them to stand by the Board of Trustees in the 
performance of the noble trust they had undertaken, 
by liberally meeting their calls for subscription to 
stock—the best paying stock in which they could 
possibly invest, giving to them advantages that they 
would find a better dividend than any other invest- 
ment they could make with the same means. Clos- 
ing with an eloquent peroration in behalf of liberty 
and education, and an appeal to the people of Clin- 
ton to step forward into the foremost rank of liberal- 
ity and public spirit, the orator retired amid the 
plaudits of the people. 


The building at Lock Haven, which will 
now be pushed forward to completion rap- 
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idly, is expected to cost $100,000. It will 
be of brick, constructed with a central and 
two side wings and will contain a basement 
story elevated enough to insure good light 
and air, over which the central wing will 
be built five stories high, and each of the 
side wings four stories high. 

The length of the building will be 176 
feet, the central wing will be 135 feet deep, 
and each of the side wings 61 feet deep. 


<>: 
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WeEsTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


CONTRIBUTED BY REV. M. B. SLOAN. 


N undertaking to represent the JOURNAL 

in Western Pennsylvania and Western 
Pennsylvania in the JOURNAL, we are not 
unaware of the labors and responsibilities 
assumed. We learned what they are by our 
four years experience in conducting the 
School Chronicle, which was absorbed by 
the JOURNAL just two years since. 

Ever since then we have been urged by 
many friends to form the connection with 
the JouRNAL which is now inaugurated. 
We make no promises as to what we shall 
do, only that it shall be our aim to repre- 
sent the friends of public instruction in 
this part of the State to the best of our 
ability. We would rather do more than 
we promise than promise more than we can 
do. 

Our field is‘a large aud inviting one. In 
it are many of our best educators. It con- 
tains the best school buildings in the State. 
Signs of improvement are everywhere visi- 
ble. But we have only begun. There is 
room for improvement in many places and 
in many particulars—in school buildings, 
school furniture, school apparatus, school 
teachers, school directors, school children, 
and school or anti-school parents. But 
there is consolation in the reflection that 
we are even with, if not in advance of, many 
sections of the country. 

Our work shall be to aid all we can those 
laboring in this field in the cause of public 
instruction. To do this it will be abso- 
lutely necessary that there be co-operation 
on their part. This we are assured, by past 
experience, wi!l be readily rendered. If we 
had doubted this, nothing could have in- 
duced us to assume these duties. 

Items of interest from all parts of our 
field are solicited, such as notices of meet - 
ings to be held, reports of those held, 
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changes and removals of teachers, etc. All 
communications must be in our hands by 
the fourth of the month preceding the one 
in which they are designed to be published. 

Subscriptions, either singly or in clubs, 
may be left at or sent to this office, where 
prompt attention will be given to them. 
Parties subscribing through this office whose 
copies of THE JOURNAL may fail to reach 
them, can inform us of the fact and the mat- 
ter will receive attention. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 


PITTSBURGH.—Ours is called the “Smoky City,” 
but it should also be called the “busy city,” and the 
latter fact produces the former. Her foundries, 
rolling mills, nail factories, machine shops and hun- 
dreds of other kinds of manufacturing establish- 
ments, make her the ‘‘smoky city.” If they are her 
shame in the estimation of any, they are neverthe- 
less her glory. Without them, her wealth and activity 
would cease. 

Not in material interests alone is Pittsburgh active. 
Her high-towering church edifices on nearly every 
square, and her magnificent public-school buildings 
speak for her moral and intellectual progress. Let 
it be known, if not already known, that Pittsburgh 
has the finest high-school building in the State, and 
it is to be doubted whether there are any better in the 
United States. It is a stone structure, well arranged, 
magnificently furnished, with a corps of about twenty 
well-qualified teachers. It has a classical, scientific, 
commercial and normal department. Many of the 
wards, or more properly sub-school-districts, have ex- 
cellent school buildings. This is true more especi- 
ally of what are called the “new districts.” Formerly 
each ward was a school district; but when, a few 

ears ago, a number of suburban boroughs were 
consolidated with the city proper, a new order of 
things went into effect, Some of the sub-districts 
consist of a ward, some of a part of a ward and some 
of two wards. There are now thirty-four sub-dis- 
tricts, named as follows: Allen, Birmingham, Colfax, 
Duquesne, Forbes, Franklin, Grant, Hancock, High- 
land, Howard, Humboldt, Knox, Lawrence, Liberty, 
Lincoln, Luckey, Minersville, Moorehead, Mononga- 
hela, Morse, Mt. Albion, Mt. Washington, North, 
Oakland, O’Hara, Peebles, Ralston, Riverside, 
Springfield, South, St. Clair, Washington, Wicker- 
sham and Wilkinsburg. It will be seen that we 
have been both patriotic and complimentary in our 
names, honoring men of war and those of letters. 

Quite a number of changes have occurred in the 
principals of the city this year. J. M. Logan, who 
has been for many years with the North school, goes 
to the Springfield. He was elected some time last 
winter principal of the Bellfield school, but declined. 
J. C. Tuttle succeeds Jas. M. Pryor at the South 
school. Miss Althea E. Reno succeeds J. M. Logan 
at the North school, Mrs. M. B. Burt takes the 
place of T, T. Taylor at the Riverside school. Mr. 
C. C. Forney, formerly of Columbus, Ohio, goes to 
the new sub-district of Morse. We have now three 
lady principals, and we don’t know how soon we may 
have more. Miss Sue B. Nichol has had charge 
of the Mt. Albion schools for three years, and now 
we have two more, as above mentioned, In Etna 
borough, Miss H. A. Mulhattan was elected princi- 
pal last year, and is said to have been thus far very 
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successful. Thesalaries of these positions vary from 
one thousand to sixteen hundred dollars per year. 

The annual examinations and closing exercises of 
the different schools in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
have just taken place, and have attracted a good de- 
gree of attention. Besides the usual exercises, quite 
a number of teachers have received attention in the 
way of presents. Mr. H, O. Gibbon, of the Law- 
rence school, was the recipient of a fine gold-headed 
cane. G. T. McCord, of the Second Ward school, 
Allegheny, received a gold-headed cane, a silver 
pitcher and two silver goblets,and Miss Mattie J. 
Graham, of the Grant school, Pittsburgh, received sub- 
stantial presents. She leaves this school, where she 
has been a successful and zealous teacher for several 
years, for the normal department in the High School, 
to which position she was recently elected, 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION 


Will have assembled in our hospitable city before we 
write again. We are sure we speak only the unani- 
mous sentiment of our teachers and citizens when we 
say we will try to make all who come welcome. We 
are glad to have the Association meet with us, even if 
we are but “second choice.” We have tried for 
several years to get it here, but failed; so now we 
have it because Erie cannot entertain it, its hotel 
having been burned, 

The Pittsburgh Teachers’ Institute will assemble 
August 12th at 9 A. M., in the Ralston school build- 
ing. The business of the first day will be the elec- 
tion of officers, reports of committees and five-minute 
speeches from each member. After the first day, the 
teachers will meet with the State Association from 
day to day until its close. 

ALLEGHENY.—This city contains a population of 
about 65,000, and eleven wards, each ward being a 
school district. Each ward has six school directors, 
all of whom compose the Board of Control, thus 
making sixty-six members, It has no high school or 
City Superintendent. But many persons interested 
hope it will have both some time in the not far 
future. The schools are generally in excellent con- 
dition. Several changes in principals occur this 
year. Miss Helen Renwick, principal of the Eighth 
Ward schools, left this State last spring, making one 
glad but many sorry. Mr. Farrer, of Braddock 
Fields, succeeded her. George T. McCord, of the 
Second Ward, and S. A. Will, of the Seventh, re- 
signed their positions to take charge of the Curry In- 
stitute, which lost its “head” by the appointment of 
Robert Curry to the position of Assistant State Dep- 
uty Superintendent. They took charge of the school 
July Ist. Mr. Will, assisted by Mr. B. F. Gamber, 
principal of the Sixth Ward schools, Allegheny, will 
conduct a ‘Teachers’ Session”’ of four weeks, begin- 
ning July 7th. Mr, McCord goes to Claysville, 
Washington county, to assist in conducting such a 
school there for the summer, 

On the first day of September next, Messrs. McCord 
and Will expect to open their fall term. They de- 
sign their school to be academic and normal in its 
character. Heretofore it has been chiefly normal, 
There is a large field here for such a school, and we 
bid them success, 

Er1£E.—During a short visit to this beautiful lake- 
shore city, we found City Superintendent H. S. 
Jones “busy as a bee” with school examinations 
promotions and examinations of teachers. Erie is a 
city of between 25,000 and 30,000 inhabitants, and 
rapidly growing in population and wealth. To pro- 
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vide for the increase of school children, several new 
school houses will be built this year. 

O1t City is the metropolis of the “oil regions.” 
Although most of the new territory is now in the 
«Parker District,’ some forty miles below, yet it is 
worked from here, and pays tribute to the “ town 
among the hills.” W. J. McClure, Superintendent 
of Venango county, assisted by Prof. Burtt, uf Pitts- 
burgh, and several others, is conducting a normal 
school, 

TITUSVILLE S. O. SCHOOL.—It was our privilege to 
visit this school July 9th, as a member of the Board 
of Examiners, in company with Rev. C. Cornforth, of 
the School Department, H. S. Jones, superintendent 
of Erie schools, and H. C. Bosley, superintendent of 
Titusville schools. The examinations were quite 
satisfactory, the children evincing a good knowledge 
of the branches in which they were examined. The 
school buildings are located in a beautiful grove 
about a mile from the city of Titusville. There are 
about one hundred and seventy-five pupils in attend- 
ance. The following persons were present as visi- 
tors: Col, Robt. B. Beath, surveyor general of Penn- 
sylvania, who, with Hon. W. W. Brown and H. P. 
Hurd, of Corry, was a committee from the G, A. R. 
of Penhsylvania; the judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Crawford county: Hon. Walter H. Lowrie, 
Hon. Wm. Davis and Hon. E. H, Chase; also Hon, 
Fred. Bates, Hon. Jesse Smith, Wm. H. Henderson, 
Prof. A. G. Owen, Homer G. Bates, B, F. Sloan, 
Capt. Wm, T. Neill, Caleb Shugart, Wm. Hibbard, 
and several ladies. Addresses were made in the 
evening by Col, Robt. B. Beath, H. P. Hurd, Hon 
W. W. Brown and Rev, M. B. Sloan. The children 
manifested much interest in the addresses, and con- 
ducted themselves well throughout. 

Corry.—There are four school buildings in this 
city, two of which are very fine ones, comparing 
favorably with any in our largest cities. Prof, V. 
Curtis, for five years principal of the schools of !lion, 
N. Y., has recently been elected to the same position 
here, on a salary of $2,000. 
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PERSONAL, 


WE have received a pamphlet containing 
a lecture on the ‘‘ Geology of Nebraska,’’ 
delivered by Samuel Aughey, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Sciences in the State 
University of Nebraska, before the Legisla- 
ture of that State. The lecture is an able 
and interesting one. Prof. Aughey is a 
native of Juniata county, in this State, grad- 
uated at Pennsylvania College, taught school 
at Greensburg and preached at Duncannon, 
Blairsville, and other places. He is one of 
many Pennsylvanians who are distinguish- 
ing themselves by their devotion to science 
and education, in the West. 





A. A. BRENEMAN, S. B., late Professor of 
Chemistry in Pennsylvania Agricultural 
College, is prepared to deliver lectures 
before County Institutes and Lyceums 





during the coming season, upon different 
subjects of Physical Science. Lectures fully 
illustrated by experiments. He may be ad- 
dressed at Lancaster, Pa. 


Tue degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon Hon. A. L. Hayes of Lancaster, by 
the trustrees of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege at their recent meeting. The honor is 
well deserved. Judge Hayes is not only 
well learned inthe law, but he is also noted 
for his fine literary attainments. No better 
proof of this is needed than his article on 
William Penn, printed in a late number of 
the Mercersburg Review. Besides all this, 
he is a devoted friend of edugation, both 
common school and collegiate, and we are 
glad to see his long service in boards of 
school directors and trustees of higher in- 
stitutions of learning suitably rewarded. 


Our friend, Rev. S. K. Brobst, of Allen- 
town, in a recent address to the students and 
patrons of Allentown Seminary, gives the 
following account of the foundations -of 
that institution. They stand ‘‘ on arock.’’ 


The four cardinal points or fundamental princi- 
ples were the pillars on which this institution was 
established and built up, namely: 1. Education or 
Christian training always combined with instruction. 
2. The Word of God and special pastoral care and 
supervision the great means of true education. 3, 
The English and the German languages on an equal- 
ity and both used as “ving languages to promote 
mental and moral culture. 4. German thorough- 
ness and the German method in teaching unites with 
American activity and American tact for managing 
things. On these four pillars a new American nation 
can be trained and built up which shall be neither 
like Germany nor like England, but better than 
either, because it will have the !anguages and the 
rich measures of both. May this be our future! 


WE clip the following from the Mansfield 
Advertiser, of July 1st: 

On Friday morning last at breakfast, Prof. Verrill 
was presented with a handsome silver castor and 
soup tureen by C. B. McKean, in behalf of the stu- 
dents of the State Normal, as a token of their regard. 
The professor fittingly replied. 


C. J. Arms, Esq., who lectured last season 
with much acceptance at several teachers’ 
institutes on ‘‘ Boys’’ will be in the field 
again the coming fall with several new lec- 
tures. ‘Those superintendents who want 
an evening lecturer who can happily blend 
in the discussion of an educational theme, 
both instruction and entertainment would 
do well to correspond with Mr. Arms. 
Address him at the office of the ‘‘Com. 
mercial,’’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, August, 1873. 


PUBLISHING ACCOUNTS. 





T seems to be necessary once more to re- 
mind boards of directors that the law re- 
quires them ‘‘ to publish an annual statement 
of the amount of money received and ex- 
pended, and the amount due from collectors, 
and setting forth all the financial operations 
of the district in not less than ten written 
or printed hand-bills, to be put up in the 
most public places in the district.’’ See 
LXII, Digest of School Laws, 1870, page 
79. It has been decided that this state- 
ment may be published in a newspaper, 
if there is one printed in the district; but 
in country districts it is always better to 
follow the strict letter of the law concerning 
the matter. 

This statement should always be made 
and posted by the old board before going 
out of office, prior to the first Monday of 
June. It may be a copy of the financial 
part of the annual report made to this De- 
partment, but it would probably be better to 
give more items than is there required. 
County Superintendents should endeavor to 
have this statement made up and published 
in each district before sending on its report. 


“qq o-_- 


[EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES. 





HE conferences whose proceedings were 
not given in the last number of the 
JouRNAL were held at the times announced. 
The estimate then put upon their value as 
educational instrumentalities is not too 
high. 
AT PITTSBURGH, JUNE II. 


The meeting on Wednesday was held in the par- 
lors of the Union Depot Hotel, but on Thursday it 
was adjourned to the office of County Superintend- 
ent Douthett, in Allegheny City. All the County 
Superintendents invited were present at the first ses- 
sion and throughout the conference, viz.: Superin- 
tendent Douthett of Allegheny, Aiken of Lawrence, 
Knight of Beaver, Young of Butler, Glenn of Arm. 
strong, Jones of Westmoreland, Chapman of Cam 
bria, Will of Somerset, Fee of Washington, Teal 
of Greene, Gibbons of Fayette, and Wolf of Indiana. 
Deputy Superintendents Houck and Curry were also 
present. 

In organizing, the State Superintendent occupied 
the chair, and Mr. Aiken was appointed secretary. 

We very much regret that we have no acconnt of 
the proceedings of this very interesting conference, 


The secretary wrote out the minutes for publication 
and left them in the hands of Mr. Douthett, in order 
that they might appear inthe local papers. Nothing 
has since been heard of them, 


AT FRANKLIN, JUNE 13. 


All the Superintendents invited to meet at Franklin, 
were present except Mr. Lowry of Jefferson, and Mr. 
Curtis of M’Kean. The former gentleman excused 
himself on account of sickness in his family. Mr. 
Dale, for many years Superintendent of Venango, was 
present at all the sessions and lent efficient aid toxthe 
purposes of the conference. The following is the 
report of the proceedings furnished by the secretary 
to the newspapers. 

Yesterday, State Superintendent J, P. Wickersham 
and Deputies Houck and Curry, met County Super- 
intendents C. C. Taylor of Erie, N, W. Porter of 
Mercer, James C. Graham of Crawford, W. J Mc- 
Clure of Venango, J. E. Wood of Clarion, S. F. 
Rohrer of Forrest, and B. Sutherland of Warren, 








in the parlors of the Exchange Hotel, Franklin. Su- 
perintendents A. D, Glenn of ‘Armstrong, and H.C, 
Bosley of Titusville, were present and admitted to 
membership, The educational affairs pertaining to 
the common schools of the counties represented were 
discussed. The conference held three sessions, 
morning, afternoon and evening. 
The following resolutions 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the grading of provisional certificates should 
be uniform in each county. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Superintendenis here 
assembled that the Common School system will never reach its 
highest point of usefulness until a law providing for a closer su- 
pervision of the schools shall be enacted. 

Resolved, That this convention consider County Superin- 
tendents fully justified in lowering the grade of the certificates 
of those teacher who willfully neglect the County Institutes. 

Resolved, Yhat it is deemed advisable to hold local institutes 
wherever practicable. 

Resolved, That we recognize the need of making our County 
Institutes more practical and useful and less ornamental. 

Resolved, That we deem these conferences preferable to 
general conventions, and that we highly appreciate the services 
of State Superintendent Wickersham and Deputies Houck and 
Curry. 

The subject of Institutes was then resumed. It 
was decided that foreign talent should not be em- 
ployed to the exclusion of our own teachers, and 
recommended that the teachers should infuse life and 
energy into our Institutes, and not be made mere pas- 
sive recipients by an undue multiplicity of foreign in- 
structors. 

A spirited discussion was then had on a uniform 
plan for holding teachers’ examinations. While a 
uniform plan did not meet with general approbation, 
it was decided that the examination should continue 
in the oral and written plan. 

The evening session was occupied in the discus- 
sion of certificates, provisional, professional and per- 
manent, and compulsory attendance, The following 
resolutions were adopted. 

Whereas, We, the Superintendents of the counties of Lu- 
zerne, Carbon, Pike, Wayne, Susquehanna, Bradford and Wy- 
oming, assembled in convention at Scranton, June 24th, 1873, 
at the call of State Superintendent Wickersham, having enjoyed 
a pleasant and profitable session under the supervision: and as- 
sistance of Deputy Superintendents H. Houck and R. Curry, 
and 

Whereas, Many questions of great interest to us have been 
answered, and very important-questions have been discussed, 
an 


were unanimously 
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Whereas, We highly approve of the appointment of this 
convention, therefore 

Resolved, That examinations should be w~itten, with such 
incidental modifications as time and circumstances in the judg 
ment of the examiner may justify; that a vigorous attempt 
should be made to elevate the grade, by reducing to the mini- 
mum the number of certificates granted and in insisting on 
teachers improving their scholarship from time to time ; that 
additional branches, such as physiology, drawing and, if prac- 
ticable, vocal music, should be added ; that great circumspec- 
tion should be used in the granting of the higher grade of certifi- 
cates, while inculcating the idea in the minds of teachers that 
the possession of the highest grades of certificates should be an 
object with every teacher, and that Superintendents should en- 
deavor to arrive ata uniform grade of certificates throughout 
the State. 

Resolved, That the instruction at our County Institutes 
should be directly practical in the work of common schools, 
mingled with music and lectures, which shall tend to awaken 
and ae an interest in school-work on the part of the 

eople. 

. Resolved, That school visitation is of great consequence and 
should be continued diligently by County Superintendents until 
some other provision is made, and that parents and directors 
be urged to go with Superintendents to,the schools 

Resolved, That Local Institutes are a powerful agency in 
educating both teachers and citizens, and that more good can 
be accomplished by them than by school visitation as now con- 
ducted. 

Resolved, That moral character, general information and 
skill in teaching, should be the basis for granting certificates, and 
not mere proficiency in the branches. 

Resolved, That Superintendents should endeavor to arrive 
at approximate uniformity in issuing provisional certificates, 
and that they should be recognized throughout the State. 

Resolved, Vhat we are not yet convinced of the expediency 
of a compulsory law ; that we shout improve our school houses, 
grounds and teachers, and thus attain the same end claimed by 
such a law. 


AT SCRANTON—JUNE 24. 


The report of this conference as given below is 
substantially that which appeared in the Scranton 
papers. All the Superintendents were present except 
Snyder of Columbia, and Fruttchey of Monroe. The 
former of these gentlemen reached Scranton after the 
conference had adjourned. 

Pursuant to the call of State Superintendent Wick- 
ersham, the Convention of County Superintendents 
met at the Wyoming House yesterday at 10 o’clock. 
In the absence of the State Superintendent, Mr, 
Henry Houck, Deputy State Superintendent, called 
the convention to order and stated its object. 

On motion of Superintendent Bodle, of Wyoming 
county, Superintendent Allen, of Wayne, was elected 
secretary. 

The roll was called and the following gentlemen 
responded: Hon. Henry Houck and Prof, Curry, 
representing the Department; Superintendents W. 
A. Campbell, of Luzerne; T. J. Bodle, of Wyoming ; 
John Layton, Pike; W. C. Tilden, Susquehanna; A. 
"A. Keeney, Bradford; RF. Hofford, Carbon; D. G. 
Allen, Wayne. 

On motion, the chair appointed Supts, Campbell, 
Tilden and Bodle a committee on resolutions. 

The manner of computing the average percentage 
and daily attendance then received the attention of 
the convention. It was the sense of the convention 
that the basis of computing the percentage be the 
days the pupils belonged in the schools, and not the 
number of days in the school term, 

The subject of institutes—district, local and county 
—was then discussed. While all the members of the 
convention were of the opinion that the former were 
beneficial, yet the holding of them was not practica- 
ble in the rural districts, and they should be super- 
seded by local institutes, as more good could be ac- 
complished by them than in visiting schools as now 
conducted. 

Superintendent Houck devoted thirty minutes to 
answering questions pertaining to the school law, 
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OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


UR State Normal Schools have all closed 

their school year. The State authori- 
ties examined the graduating classes at all 
of them except at West Chester and Ship- 
pensburg, where the first classes are ex- 
pected to graduate next year. It was our 
intention to give in full a list of all who 
graduated this year, as well as of those who 
received their second degree at the several 
schools; but we find some errors in the 
names furnished us and are compelled to 
omit it. Some facts of general interest con- 
cerning each school will be found below : 


KutTztown.—This school had four graduates this 
year, two ladies and two gentlemen. Eight graduates 
of former years received the second degree. The 
number of students in attendance was 280, a larger 
number than ever before. 180 were boarders 40 
pupils were in the model school. 38 students in the 
class of 1874. New buildings are contemplated. 

EDINBORO —Twenty students graduated in the 
elementary course, and the second degree was con- 
ferred upon ten graduates of former years. The 
school was very flourishing with 263 students. Re- 
pairs to some of the buildings are greatly needed, as 
1s also new furniture. 

MANSFIELD.—Sixteen students graduated in the 
elementary course, and twenty-six graduates of former 
years received the second degree. Prof. Verrill re- 
tires from the principalship and will be succeeded by 
Prof. J. N. Fradenburgh, of the Normal School of 
Fredonia, New York. A new building is in process 
of erection which will furnish much needed addi- 
tional accommodations. Better faciliities for in- 
truction in the practice of teaching will hereafter be 
given. 125 students were in attendance last term. 

BLOOMSBURG,—Bloomsburg graduated four stu- 
dents in the elementary course, and conferred the 
second degree upon five graduates of former years. 
The number of students during the summer term was 
135. T. L. Griswold, City Superintendent of Oswego, 
New York, has been elected to succeed Prof. John 
Henwitt as principal. Thisschool is one of the best 
located in the State, and has among the finest buildings. 

MILLERSVILLE.—Millersville graduated one stu- 
dent in the scientific and thirty-two in the .elemen- 
tary course. Elias Schneider, of Sunbury, was 
granted a State diploma. Twenty-six graduates of 
former years received their second degree. The 
number of students at Millersville was greater than at 
any former period of its successful career, reaching 
some 600, A new chapel and other improvements 
are contemplated by the board of trustees. 

West CHESTER.—Under the energetic administra- 
tion of the new principal, Prof. George L. Maris, the 
number of students has rapidly increased, The 
buildings will be entirely fullthe coming winter term. 
New heating apparatus is about being introduced, 
and the grounds are to be very much improved. 

SH1PPENSBURS. — This vigorous young school 
closed its first session on thesthird of July, The 
number of students in attendance exceeded three — 
hundred, and they all left quite enthusicstic in praise 
of school and teachers. We look for unbroken suc- 
cess at Shippensburg. 
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WISELY DoNE.—In some schools a new song or 
hymn is given each week, This takes the place of an 
ordinary exercise in penmanship, the song being 
written by each pupil, at the dictation of the teacher, 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOURNAL. [Aucust, 


in asmall blank-book prepared for the purpose. The 
song is then committed to memory during the week, 
so that it may be sung at any time without reference 
to a book “ for the words.” The plan commends itself 





WHAT I LOVE AND HATE. 








love 















hate a false pre - tence, And 
hate a self -ish knave, And 


lout who'd rath - er 





I love a simple song, 
That awakes emotion strong, 
And the word of hope that raises him who faints, 
John Brown ; 
And I hate the constant whine, 
Of the foolish, who repine 
And turn their good to evil by complaints, 
John Brown. 


But ever when I hate, 
If I seek my garden gate 
And survey the world around me and above, 
Jéhn Brown ; 
The hatred flies my mind, 
And I sigh for human kind, 
And excuse the faults of those I cannot love, 
John Brown. 


SS the song of birds, And 
2. I love the wmead-ow flowers, And the bri-er in the bowers, And I 


the want of com-mon_ sense, 











From ‘‘ THe Strver Lure.” Arr, by Wa. B. Hatz. 
Per. Joun Cnurca & Co., Cincinnati. 












children’s ear-ly words, And a 


lov - ing wo - man’s voice, low and_ sweet, John Brown; And I 
love an o - pen face with - out guile, John Brown: And I 








-@- 












And 
a proud con-ceit-ed slave, Anda 
i 














ar - ro - gance, and fawn- ing and de - ceit, John Brown. 
bor - row 


than hed toil, John Brown. 





| 
So, if you like my ways, 
And the comfort of my days, 
I can tell you how I live so unvexed, 
John Brown ; 
I never scorn my health, 
Nor sell my soul for wealth, 
Nor destroy one day the pleasure of the next, 
John Brown. 


I’ve parted with my pride, 

And I take the sunny side, 
For I’ve found it worse than folly to complain, 

John Brown; 

I keep a conscience clear, 

l’ve a hundred pounds a year, 
And I manage to exist and to be glad, 
John Brown. 
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